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ABSTRACT 

A two part experimental introductory college 
economics course is described. Data on the combination macroeconomics 
and microeconomics course have been collected over eight consecutive 
terms and are presented in nine chapters. Chapter I describes course 
goals as stimulation of student interest, teaching a few basic 
economic principles, helping students develop processes of orderly 
problem solving, and teaching students to evaluate qualitative and 
quantitative evidence. Chapter II presents catalogue descriptions of 
each course section and lists 17 course emphases, including urban 
economic problems, government and the economy, poverty and 
discrimination, and "Nixonomics, " Chapter III discusses SAT scores, 
enrollment trends, majors, and student characteristics. Chapter IV 
describes course and instructor evaluation questionnaires. Chapter V 
explains the questions in the final exam "bank" and relates exam 
results. Chapter VI discusses the relation between instructor ratings 
and student performance on final exams. Chapter VII stresses the 
importance of practical teaching experience for graduate instructors. 
Chapter VIII discusses ways of attaining course objectives. Chapter 
IX presents concluding comments and outlines plans for a graduate 
seminar and student workbook. The bulk of the report contains 
appendices relating to course syllabi and homework problems and 
statistical tables of course enrollment, evaluation, exam scores, and 
student profiles, (Author/DB) 
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Foreword 



Several years ago the Joint Council — in cooperation with the American Economic 
Association's Committee on Economic Education — undertook a project to explore alter- 
native approaches to teaching the college introductory economics course. 

Although dissatisfaction with the introductory course has a long history, it was not 
the purpose of our project to come up with ''the'' introductory course. Rather, our goals 
werc to develop alternative approaches that overburdened professors in the two- and 
four-year colleges might find more useful than their current offerings and to encourage 
others to impa^ve and expand upon the Joint Council's efforts. 

The following course syllabus is only one of several that the Joint Council will 
publish in the coming months. The Council is grateful to all those who participated in 
the project, and to The American Bankers Association and the Alfred P. Sloan Founda- 
tion for their generous support. 

Arthur L. Welsh 
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Experimental Course Development 
In Introductory Economics at 
Indiana University 
Phillip Saunders 

Introduction and Summary 

One feature of the experimental work in introductory economics being conducted at 
'Indiana University has been the compilation of a consistent set of comprehensive data 
over eight consecutive terms. In addition to describing our efforts, therefore, we can 
also present some quantitative evidence on several points of general interest that may 
transcend the details of the particular courses that we have been developing. 

The first section of this report describes our new courses: El 03— Introduction to 
Microeconomics, and E 1 04— Introduction to Macroeconomics, The major goals of both 
of these courses are: 

1. To stimulate in students an awareness of, and a continuing interest in, important 
problems of economic policy. The kind of policy problems one encounters daily 
in the newspapers and news magazines. 

2. To give students a firm grasp of the/fu- basic principles and analytical tools 
they need in order to think intelligently about economic problems. Where neces- 
sary, technical theoretical detail will be sacrificed in order to obtain proficiency 
in the use of the basic tool kit. 

3. To help students to develop good method in thinking about economic problems. 
This involves specific attention to the process of orderly problem-solving, in- 
cluding the recognition of different values and the problem of conflicting goals. 

4. To help students to learn to evaluate and use both qualitative and quantitative 
evidence when conflicting viewpoints and approaches are encountered. 

To help to assess our effectiveness in achieving these goals we have collected data 
on enrollment trends and the charactenstics of the students taking our introductory 
courses, and we have collected information from specially devised course and instructor 
evaluation forms and common final exams. Copies of course schedules, course syllabi, 
sample exam questions, and the course and instructor evaluation questionnaire used are 
provided in the appendices for those who are interested in examining these materials in 
detail. 

Beyond helping us to assess our effectiveness in attaining specific course goals, our 

Phillip Saunders is Professor of Economics and Associate Dean of the College of Arts and 
Sciences at Indiana University. He wishes to acknowledge gratefully the financial support of the 
Joint Council on Economic Education and the Indiana Council on Economic Education. Their funds 
were u.scd over a four-year period to finance the assistance of graduate students Douglas Morrill, 
George Vredeveld, Robert Highsmith, and James Keeler and die part-time secretarial assistance of 
Cheryl Bailey, Mary Calvert and Cynthia Freshnock. The unstinting: effort and cooperation of these 
people IS sincerely appreciated. 
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data also permit us to analyze the relation between instructor ratings and student perfor- 
mance amT-to assess the effectiveness of using graduate student Instructors to teach 
introiluctory courses. These questions are discussed in the middle sections of this report, 
before a concluding section outlines how we plan to use the results we have obtained to date 
to improve our effectiveness in the future. 

In briefest summary, our results indicate: 

1. Enrollment has increased significantly in both courses. While considerably 
more students take E103 than E104, enrollments have been increasing faster in 
E104 than in E103. 

2. Despite some slight trends toward more freshmen, more females, and more 
nonbusiness majors electing to take introductory economics, our courses are 
still predominately sophomore courses with a preponderance of business 
majors, most of whom are males, taking the courses on a required basis. 

3. A university-wide trend of declining SAT scores has been reflected in the 
scores of the increasing number of students taking introductory economics; but 
university-wide trends toward higher course grades have not been reflected in 
introductory economics, where grades in both E103 and EI04 are significantly 
lower than the cumulative grade point averages of the students completing 
these courses. 

4. While a large number of our students agree that the subject matter of introduc- 
tory economics ''is important and relevant in today's world,'' it has proven 
extremely difficult to increase their reported 'Mnteresl" in the subject matter of 
our introductory courses. Indeed, in a distressing number of cases their interest 
is lower at the end of the course than at the beginning. Maintaining and/or 
increasing interest has proven to be more of a problem in EI 03 than in EI04, 
and regular faculty have been more successful in sustaining interest than have 
graduate student instructors. 

5. Although our students average significantly better on selected exam questions 
than do students from other colleges and universities, some one-quarter to 
one-third of our students find It extremely difficult to master even the most 
basic ideas of introductory economics. 

6. There is a considerable range in both the final exam performance and Instructor 
ratings of students in different sections of our courses. 

7. Using multiple regression analyses to hold other things constant, we have 
found that our students do significandy better on the final exam in both EI 03 
and EI04 if they are in sections that meet three times a week for 45 minutes 
rather than twice a week for 75 minutes. 

8. Using multiple regression analyses to hold other things constant, we have also 
found a consistently positive and statistically significant association between 
various measures of overall instructor ratings and student performance on the 
common final exams in both EI03 and EI04. 

9. We have been able to identify empirically seven specific instructor behaviors 
that are significantly associated with overall student ratings 

10. We have found that both the instructor ratings and student exam performance 
of graduate student instructors improve with experience. 

On balance there is considerable evidence indicating that our present system of 
meeting once before each term begins to discuss course goals, followed by one or two 
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other meetings during the term to discuss teaching problems and the content of the 
common final exams, should be replaced with a formal graduate seminar on teaching 
introductory economics. How such a seminar would tie in with plans to develop special 
student "workbooks" in E103 and E104 and an attempt to arrange ''block scheduling" 
of our introductory courses is explained in some detail in the concluding section of this 
repoft. 

Course Descriptions and General Overview 

Responding to the longstanding! professional lament that the traditional two- 
semester principles course is ''overcrow Jed," and utilizing the experience gained in an 
earlier experiment with a one-semester course at Carnegie- Mellon University / a major 
overhaul of the intr(xluctory economics courses was begun at Indiana University in the 
fall term of the 1971-72 academic year. The numbers and titles of the beginning 
economics courses were changed from E20 1 -E202— Principles of Economics l-ll to 
E103— Inir(xiuction to Microeconomics and EI 04— Introduction to Macroeconomics. 
Much more than the course numbers and course titles were changed, however. We 
attempted to implement a whole new philosophy. Rather than encouraging students to 
memorize or master ^'principles" that '^covcr the field," there is now an emphasis on 
imrodiicin}* students to economics as u way of thinkinf^. We are trying to make sure that 
students can do -dfew things well, rather than trying to ^^cover the waterfront" at a more 
superficial level. The basic assumption is that no analytical concept, tool or model is 
done well unless a student can use it analytically in the different situations and different 
contexts that he or she is likely to encounter in his or her own experience, and in reading 
of current events in newspapers and magazines. The number of concepts that a student 
can develop to this degree of mastery in an introductor>' course is limited, so we are 
trying to concentrate our efforts on only the few most basic and mo.st important analyti- 
cal tools. 

The EI03 and EI04 courses iloNOT have to be taken in sequence. All sections in 
each course ftKus on a common, limited ^'core" of analytical tools and models. Stu- 
dents are then give the opportunity to apply these tools to a variety of real world policy 
problems. The first pari of the tlnal exam in each course is a common set of multiple- 
choice questions answered by all students in the course*; and the second part of the final 
exam is a set of essay and/or multiple-choice questions designed by each instructor for only 
the students in his or her section of the course. We hope that his approach provides a basic 
foundation on. which students taking futher work in economics can build, and also gives 
students taking no further work in economics some analytical tools and a way of thinking 
that they can use. We are trying to make the new courses more interesting, and (terrible 
cliche) more "relevant" than the old courses. While the analytical core provides unity, the 
variety of applications gives instructors and students with particular interests, tastes and 
l:?lents considerable flexibility in ' 'doing their own thing. " Each instrudor .selects his or her 
own text and supplementary- readings. But, as mentioned above, all cover the same limited 
analytical core that is tested on the common part of tiic Hnal exam. 

The current catalogue description of El 03— Introduction to Microeconomics is: 
Scarcity, opportunity cost, competitive market pricing, and interdependence 
are introduced as a basic jnalytical core. Individual sections apply these tools 
to a variety of current economic policy problems such as poverty, pollution, 
excise taxes, rent controls and farm subsidies. Major applications for each 
section appear on the class schedule. 
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Application emphases offered in the class schedule so far have included: 
Urban Economic Problems 
Environmental Economic Problems 
Government and the Economy 
Capitalism vs. Communism 
The Economics of Education 
Poverty and Discrimination 
Nutrition and the Consumer 
Scarcity and Interdependence 

Current Economic Problems (A variety of "smaller" applications such as 
campus parking; price floors such as minimum wage laws; price ceilings 
such as rent controls: the draft and the volunteer army; tax reform, includ- 
ing a negative income tax and a value added tax. etc.) 
The current catalogue de.scription of EI(H-^Introduction to Macroeconomics is: 

Measuring and explaining total economic performance: money, and monetary 

and fi.scal policy are introduced as a basic analytical core. Individual .sections 

apply these tools to a variety of current economic policy problems such as 

inflation, unemployment, economic growth, and underdeveloped countries. 

Major applications for each .section appear on the class schedule. 
Application empha.ses offered in the class schedule so far have included: 

Unemployment, Inflation, and Growth 

Rich Nations and Poor Nations 

Monetary and Fi.scal Policy 

Growth: Quantity. Quality, and Di.stribution 

Incomes Policy; The I970\s 

"Nixonomics" and the 1972 Elections 

The End of Affluence 

Current Economic Problems (A variety of "smaller" applications dealing with 
the economy as a whole, including di.sarma;aent, automation and produc- 
tivity, gold and the balance of payments, etc) 
In order to provide a "menu" that offers choices not only for tho.se with subject 
matter preferences in the applications areas, but also for those with time-of-day. 
number-of-meeting.s-a-week. and sizc-of-class preferences, we have arranged the 
.schedule so that .students can excrci.se options in all the.se areas. Large lecture clas.ses 
(held in rooms seating from 120 to 360 students) are offered along with smaller cla.sses 
of from 15 to 75 students each at a variety of times from 7:30 a,m, to 8:00 p.m. on both 
a lhree-times-a-week-for-45-minutes and a twice-a-week-for-75-minutes basis. Three 
meetings a week cla.sses were originally offered on both a MWF and a TuThS basis, but 
TuThS classes have now di.sappeared from the .schedule. Two meetings a week cla.sses 
have been offered on both a M-W and Tu-Th basis. The cla.ss schedule al.so lists the 
name of the instructor a.ssigned to teach each section.. Both regular faculty members 
(RF) and graduate student A.s.sociate In.structors (Al) are used to teach the courses, but 
only regular faculty members are a.ssigned the large lectu're sections, A.s.sociate Instruc- 
tors are usually a.ssigned two .sections of the same course and given complete responsi- 
bility for .selecting their own .subtitles, chixising their own textbooks and other reading 
material, preparing their own a.ssignment sheets, and designing their own examinations. 
Copies of the Fall 1974 and Spring 1975 EI03 and EI04 .schedules are attached as 
appendices I and H. Even though both courses are offered each term, and even though 
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the courses do not have lo be taken mi sequence, most students who take both courses 
still take them in numerical order and more sections of E 103 arc offered in the fall term 
and more sections of El 04 are offered in the spring term of each year. Both courses are 
also offerc-d during the twi> ronns of summer schoiil at I.U. . but the number of options is 
usually restricted to one so-jtion of each course during the six-week summer term and 
two sections of each course during the eight-week summer term. 

Given all th»* sl:hel^..ling options provided by the "menu" during the regular 
academic year, -ir exp rionce indicates that time-of-day and number-of-meetings-a- 
week considerations ar. the most important variables in student section selection— 
they generally di^lik. ca ly morning classes, and prefer three 45-minute.meelings a week 
to two 75-minu^-.- mtvnngs. There are significant differences in student preferences, 
however, and the whole purpose of the "menu plan" is to allow more scheduling on the 
basis of individual preferences. 

Each irsiTuetor is required to give his or her students a course svllabus or assign- 
ment shce: on the llrst day of classes. Syllabuses for three different EI03 classes, each 
with different subtitles, are shown in .Appendices III, IV and V; and three different E104 
s^n;,hl^>-^ are shown in Appendices VI. VII and VIII. In general we have found it much 
ler lo develop a meaningful variety or subtitles in ElO.^ than in El 04, and it seems 
.nat the basic nature of microeconomics lends itself better to our limited-core-with-a- 
\uriety-of-applicalions approach than dtK^s maertKConomics. 

Given the change in course philosophy and the adoption of the "menu" plan, 
however, perhaps the single most important part of the changes in our intrtxluctorv' 
economics courses has been the development of a systematic evaluation effort based on 
analyses of: the number and type of students enrolling in introductorv economics and the 
number of students electing to take further work in economics by becoming economics 
majors: student responses to specially constmcted and atlministered course and instructor 
e\aluation questionnaires: and student perfoniiance on the common part of the final 
exams. 

The data we have collected so far show some signs of encouragement, but they also 
indicate that we still have a long way to go. In presenting- the results of our efforts, an " 
attempt will be made to be as specific, as concrete and as^candid as possible in the hope 
that others who want to experiment in this area can benefit from our experience. De- 
tailed data on enrollments, course and insimctor evaluation results, and exam perfor- 
mance are presented so that others who want to try to duplicate or improve on our 
prehmmar> results will have some specific benchmarks for comparison. 

Analysis of Fnrollment Trends and Student Characteristics 

Tables 1. 2 and 3 present the basic data with regard to the number of students 
enrolling in introtluctory economics courses and registering as economics m.ajopi in the 
College of Arts and Sciences since the fall term of 1971-72. when the E103 and E104 
courses were intrixluced. compared to the two previous years of the old E2()l-E202 
sequence. During the first four years of the experiment the total number of introducton!^ 
economics students has increased by some 53 percent and the number of economics 
majors by almost 60 percent. These increases cannot be accounted for bv a general 
increase in overall enrollments at I.U.'s Bliwmington campus, since these figures have 
remained fairly stable. During the fall temis covercd in Table I. for example, the 
number of students enrolling in introductory economics has increased from 14.1 percent 
of the freshmen and sophomores on the Bhumiington campus in 197 1-72 to 19.8 percent 
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in 1974-75. The comparable figures for spring semesiers are 15.4 percent in 1971-72 
and 18.7 percent In 1974-75; and for summer terms the figures go from 10.3 percent to 
12,2 percent. Within the past year or so. however, there ha.s been a nationwide trend 
toward Increased enrollments in undergraduate economics courses, so it is difficult to 
say how much of the increased enaiilment on our campus is due to our own efforts and 
how much is windfall gain due to other forces. 

Not all the students enrolling in intrixiuctory econmics complete the course. Table 4 
indicates that, over the eight regular academic-year tenns that EI03 and EI04 have been 
in existence, some II-12 percent of the 15.510 students enrolling in our introductory 
economics courses have either withdrawn before the end of the tenn or received a grade 
of Incomplete. The temi-by-temi breakdown of the E103 data in Table 5 and the EI04 
data in Table 6. however, indicates a sharp decline in the withdrawal and incomplete 
rate in the more recent tenns; so the increase in the number of students rfWi/;/(Vmj? E:03 
and El 04 has gone up even faster than the initial enrollment figures in Tables ! and 2 
indicate. 

Tlie data in Table 5 and 6 also indicate that the biggest increases in enrollments 
have come in the **off seasons" — .spring terms for E103 and fall terms for E104, Over- 
all, however, more students still take E103 llian E104; but enrollments and completions 
have been increasing faster in El()4 than in HI03. 

SAT Scores 

In tenns of the scores shown in Tabic 4. the eight tenn totals indicate that the 
students completing El 03 and El 04 have had a mean total SAT score of roughly ! .000. 
with an overall mean of about 474 on the verbal SAT and an overall mean of about 526 
on the math SAT. The SAT scores of the smaller number of students completing EI04 
have been slightly higher than those of the larger number of students completing EI03. 
The term -by -tenn comparisons shown in Tables 5 and 6. however, indicate a steady 
decline In the mean scores on both the verbal SAT and the math SAT for students 
completing E103 and E104. so that the students completing E103 in 1974-75 had an 
overall mean SAT score of 983 compared to an overall mean of 1.017 for the students 
completing E103 in 1971-72: and the students completing E104 in 1974-75 had an over- 
all mean SAT score of 990 compared to an overall mean of K027 for the students 
completing E104 in 1971-72. This decline in total SAT scores reflects general trends in 
the university where the mean SAT scores of the entering freshman class have dct*lit:;!d 
from 1010 in the fall of 1971 to 966 in the fall of !974. 

Course Grmles 

Recent trends of ' grade inflation'* in the University are also reflected in the data in 
Tables 5 and 6. where the mean overall cumulative grade point average of the .students 
completing introductory economics shows a fairly steady increa.se. But there has not 
been a similar trend in mean grades in the E103 and E104 courses. In every single term 
the mean grades in the introductory economics courses have been lower than the mean 
cumulative grade point average of the students completing EI03 and EI04. and the 
overall eight term totals shown in Table 4 indicate that E103 students with a mean 
cumulative grade point average of 2.72 have received mean course grades of 2.44; and 
EI04 students with a mean cumulative grade point average of 2.74 have received mean 
course grades of 2.43. Whatever reasons account for the"increase.s In enrollment in 
introductory economics courses at I.U., *'casy** grading is* not one of them. Indeed. 
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studies at tl\e university indicate that of all levels of undergraduatf: instruction ihe 
Economics Department deserves its widespread reputation of being one of the hairiest 
grading departments in the College of Arts and Sciences. 

Male Sex 

Considerably more males than females take introductory economics at LU,, but the 
data in Table 4 indicate that over the last eight terms there has been a significant differ- 
ence in the percentage of males completing El 03 (69 percent) and El 04 (74 percent). 
Generally a larger percentage of males takes E103 in the fall than in the spring, and the 
percentage of males in EI04 tends to be higher in the spring than in the fall. The 
term-by-temi data in Tables 5 and 6, however, do indicate that there was a significant 
increase in the overall combined percentage of females completing E103 and EI04 in 
1974-75 (32 percent) compared to 1973-74 (28 percent). 

Required or Elective 

Information on whether students completing E103 and EI04 lake these courses or^ a 
required or an elective basis is available only from the students who fill out the course 
and instructor evaluation form described below. Fortunately, the overall response rate of 
about 74 percent in both courts is fairly high, so the data in Tables 4, 5 and 6 are 
reasonably inclusive. Overall, the percentage of students completing introductory 
economics who are required to take the course has been higher in EI04 (81 percent) than 
in EI03 (74 percent), but on a year-by-year basis there is a tendency for the percentage 
of students completing the course on a required basis to increase in El 03 and to decrease 
in E104. 

School cf Major Enrollment and Class Standing 

Over the eight regular terms that E 103 and E 104 have been in existence, there has been 
an increasing tendency for freshmen, most of whom are in the University Division which 
handles students prior to their declaring a major course of study, to take introductory 
economics. Since economics has a general reputation of being rather ''tough,'* however, 
the emerging pattern appears to be for more students to begin, usually with E 103 rather than 
E104, in the spring term of the freshman year and then take a second semester in the fall 
term of the sophomore year after many of the students have transferred from the University 
Division to the School of Business which requires a second term of introductory economics 
of all majors. 

Within this framework, then, our introductory economics courses are still predomi- 
nately sophomore courses with a preponderance of business majors, most of whom are 
males, taking the courses on a required basis. A university-wide trend of declining SAT 
scores has been reflected in the scores of the increasing number of students taking intro- 
ductory economics: but university-wide trends toward higher course grades have not 
been reflected in introductory economics, where grades in both E103 and E1(M are 
significantly lower than the cumulative grade point averages of the students completing 
these courses. 

Course and Instructor Cvaiuation Results 

We have prepared a special Course and Insuuctor Evaluation (Questionnaire to help 
us to evaluate our effectiveness in EI03 and E104. The same set of 40 questions is used, 
in each course, but the instruments are printed separately, the only difference being the 
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course number shown on the first page. A copy of this instrument is attached as Appen- 
dix IX. The first six questions deal with background information such as the rcspon-. 
dents' knowledge of the section subtitle, expected course grade, attitude toward 
economics before and after the course, etc. Question^ 7-25 deal with various instructor 
behaviors, and questions 26 and 27 are overall assessments of instructor performance in 
comparison to that of other intrixluctory course instructors at l.U, (26) and in terms of how 
the student would react to the opportunity to take the same instructor again in 
another course (27). Question 28. like the last question (40). is an open-ended question-; 
which solicits a response that cannot be coded or machine-graded. Questions 29-39 deal 
with various aspects of the course: subject matter, organization, class size, textbook and 
other required readings. 

In selecting questions for the instructor evaluation part of the questionnaire, we 
consciously souglit to omit questions that deal only with popularity or personality, and 
we tried to include only questions that psychological theory indicates aiv associated with 
student learning.- By limiting questions to various aspects of observable instructor be- 
havior, we hoped that low ratings might give an instructor specific information on how 
he or she might improve his or her pcrfomianee. 

In designing our evaluation questionnaire we also avoided a format that permits 
students to simply mark a standard response on a single sheet. \Vc have tried to force 
students to read and answer each item separately, and space is provided for written 
comments on each question. 

It should also be noted that our questionnaires are administered unifonnly by a 
trained "outsider" during part of a regular cla.ss meeting during the last two weeks ot 
elasses when the instrucior being evaluuiied is not in the room. Great efforts are made to 
get a high response rate and to encourage complete candor in order to overcome any 
"halo" effect that might occur when only a few students complete and hand in an 
evaluation fonn to their own instructor. The instructions on the questionnaire itself, 
which arc read aloud by the outside administrator, also encourage eomplcie candor. 

The response rate on our evaluation questionnaire to date has been very goixl with 
5.S23 (74.4 percent) of the 7.S26 students completing 1: 103 and 4.30S (73.7 percent) of the 
.S,S4S students completing E\(U handing in questionnaires to the "outside" cvaluator. As 
indicated in Tabic 7 for H!03 and Tabfe S for UKW. the students handing in completed 
questionnaires have liigher SAT scores, higher cumulative grade point averages, and 
eventually received liigher course grades than the students w ho c(tniplctcd the course but did 
not fill out the evaluation questionnaire. .Since evidence discussed in more detail hclow 
indicates that expected course grades are positively associated with overall instructor 
evaluations, the fact that the questionnaire respondents actually received higher course 
grades than the nonrespondcnts may tend to bias our evaluation results upward slightly 
compared to the results tliat would have been obtained with a 100 percent sample. Tables 7 
and S also indicate, however, that the mean course grades actually received by the 
questionn:tire respondents turned out to be lower than their mean rcspiinse to question 3 on 
ihc "grade you now reasonably expect to receive in this course." 

In the hope that other schixiLs might like to try using our evaluation questionnaire 
(or at least some of the questions) for benchmark purposes. Tables 9 and 10 provide a 
detailed sunimarv of the results we have received to date.-' A mean rating on each 
question of our questionnaire is available for each tenii that a particular Associate In- 
structor (Al) or a particular regular faculty member IRF) has taught E103 or 1:104.* On 
each question wc now hase 41 separate ratings for 27 different APs and 45 separate 
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ratings for 20 different RF in Ei03, and 37 separate rating'., for 26 different AI's and 38 
separate ratings for 15 different RF in E104. Twenty-three AI's and nine RF have rat- 
ings in both courses. 

Without commenting extensively on all the details contained in Tables 9 arjd 10 at 
this point. .the following general paiienis cnieri^c from an analysis of these que.stionnaire 
results: , 

1. On the instructor evaluation questions 7-27. the overall means weighted by the 
number of students rating each instructor are consistently more tavorable than the overall 
unweighted means in both EI03 and tUW, indicating that in.structors receiving good 
ratings tend to attract larger numbers of studcfjls iind/or are assigned to teach the larger 
section.s. 

2. Both the weighted and unweighted means on most questions are higher in Ei04 
than in El 03, indicating that the macroeconomics course is more favorably received than 
the microeconomics course, in this connection, however, it must be recalled that a 
smaller number of students take El 04 than El 03 and some initial self-selections may be 
involved. It should also be kept in mind that the instructor pixil teaching the different 
courses is not identical. 

3. In both E103 and EI04 means are higher for RF than for APs on the questions 
asstKiated with the overall in.^ruclor rating and on the questions associated with course 
content and organization. ' 

4. On question 26 ("in terms of overall teaching effectiveness, and compared to 
other //;//Y;r)m-mn- course instructors you have had at i.U., how would you rate your 
instructor in this course?"), over 75 percent of the means in E103 and over 90 percent 
of the means in Ei04 have been over the ^'Average*' value of 2.0; and over 25 percent 
of the means in E103 and over 50 percent of the means in E104 have been over the 
"Above average" value of 3.0. Despite the rather high overall means on this question, 
however, there is still a rather wide range of individual mean ratings (3.8i-0.93), indi- 
cating that students do discriminate between different instructors. 

Common Final Exam Re.sult.s 

The questions used on the common multiple-choice part of the final exams in E103 
and El 04 are carefully selected by a faculty member or a graduate student who is nor 
leaching the course from a specially prepared "bank" of questions that have been tested 
for their psychometric properties and for the types of thinking required to answer Ihem 
correctly. 

There are criticisms of the multiple-choice method of examination. We have 
studied these criticisms carefully, and to the greatest extent humanly possible we have 
sought to overcome them since much of a person's use of economics after he or she 
leaves college docs fit into a framework similar to a multiple-choice format. In news- 
paper or television reports, for example, it is common to describe a particular economic 
slituation or policy proposal followed by several comments or criticisms by different 
people or organizations. Gocxi multiple-choice que.stions thus have a unique advantage 
in testing whether or not an individual can u.se economic reasoning to sort out the most 
.sensible or lea.st plausible interpretations or conclusions in such situations. And, in keep- 
ing with our overall course objectives, mo.si of the questions in our final exam "bank'' 
are designed to measure higher levels of cognitive learning such as intcipretation, appli- 
cation, analysis, synthesis, and evaluation in addition lo lower levels of cognitive learn- 
ing such as memory, recall, and recognition. 
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Great pains are taken to keep our final exam question bank secure. While it is clear 
what type,s of economic knowledge will be tested, neither instructor^i nor students know 
the specific questions that will be used on any particular exam in advance. The typical 
procedure is to circulate a list of 50-75 previously selected questions to each instructor, 
who is given the power to veto any question that he or she thinks is unfair to his or her 
students. After the vetoes are in, the faculty member or graduate student designated 
constructs the exam from the questions that have been ''cleared. " After some ex- 
perimentation we have settled on a format of 25, fcur-option multiple-choice questions 
that students are allowed up to one hour fo answer.*^ 

As particular questions are used, data are collected on student performance. In 
general, a question will not be kept in the final exam bank for possible reuse unless it 
meets three tests: (I) all options must draw some responses (ideally, responses on the 
"distractors" or incorrect options should be distributed equally); (2) the percentage of 
correct responses should be between 35 and 85 (questions falling outside this range are 
either too difficult or too easy to discriminate effectively): and (3) the correlation coeffi- 
cient between the students answering an individual item correctly and their total test 
score must be at least .30 (we want to avoid questions that are answered correctly by 
large numbers of students with low exam scores and questions that are answered incor- 
rectly by large numbers of students with high exam scores). Obviously, however, the 
correlation between a correct response on a particular question and the overall test score 
depends on the other questions on the test; and if a test is constructed of only questions 
that correlate above .30 on previous exams, some of these questions may well fall below 
this level on the composite exam.^ In addition to using judgment in this area, the general 
rules are also usually waived for a few questions on each exam so that wc have a check 
on .some basic definitions that one would hope "everyone" completing an introductory 
course would know. The.se questions arc usually limited to two or three in number and 
they arc usu.'>!ly put first on the exam so that the students can get off to a good start and 
.so that we can see if the students really understand the meaning of the basic terms used 
in the application, interpretation, and evaluation questions on the exam. Despite the.se 
efforts, however, we have not yet been able to devise a question that 100 percent of the 
students answer correctly on the final exam.** 

Appendix X .shows a sample of 20 ^'typical" EI03 final exam questions and Ap- 
pendix XI shows a sample 01*20 "typical" E104 final exam questions, along with the 
most recent performance data of l.U. students on these questions." An examination of 
these questirms indicates that, in most ca.ses, a student cannot correctly figure out the 
correct answer from memory or recall alone. We are constantly trying to develop and 
use questions that require students to use the basic ideas of introductory economics in 
the kinds of situations they are likely to encounter in the "real world" outside the 
classroom. 

Table 1 1 shows the array of mean .scores and Kuder-Richardson reliability coeffi- 
cients on each of the eight exams actually used in El 03, and Table 12 shows the .same 
information for the eight exams used in El 04. The overall course mean on our different 
exams has ranged from 63. 12 to 74.66 percent. In each term, however, there is a disap- 
pointingly wide range in the mean scores of the students of different instructors around 
the overall course mean. With one exception, the difference between the mean scores of 
the lowest group and the highest group has never been le.ss than 9.87 percent, and it has 
f^.nne as high as 1 8.99 percent. Factors accounting for some of this variability in student test 
performance are discu.ssed below. 
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With regard to test reliability, the Kuder-Richardson coefficients for our common 
multiple-choice final exams have ranged form .65 to .78, which is fairly high for 25- 
item, four-option multiple-choice tests.*" Common ways of improving test reliability arc 
to increase the number of items on a test, increase the number of options for each 
question, and/or make the average level of item difficulty approach 50 percent; but the 
constraints under which we are working make it difficult for us to do any of these 
things, Given our desire to use a large number of "realistic" and "thinking" questions 
with fairly long stems and options, and the necessity of leaving part of the final exam 
period for individual instructors' exams, we have decided not to use more than 25 ques- 
tions on the common part of the final; and on most questions we have not been able to 
coipe up with a reasonably plausible fifth option that is likely to attract much of a 
response without resorting to such unacceptable testing devices as "all of the above," 
''none of the :<c>ove," "two of the above," etc. Finally, we feel that an average item 
difficulty of 50 percent makes a test too difficult for grading purposes, even though this 
might help to increase the reliability coefficient. 

Since the individual questions and the overall test difficulty differ on the common 
final exams we have used in various terms, the raw percentage scores for each student 
are converted to standardized or scaled "/" scores each term. The "/" distribution 
always has a mean of 50 and a standard deviation of 10, and this permits us to pool the 
data for each of the eight EI 03 exams and the data for each oi the eight El 04 exams. 
These pooled data have then been used in regression analyses to determine the factors 
that arc significantly associated with student performance on the common multiple- 
choice part of our final exams in each course.'* 

Table 1.3 shows the results of five EI03 regressions with the scaled multiple-choice 
final exam score as the dependent variable, and Table 14 shows the results of the same 
five regressions in E1(M. Many previous studies r.ave indicated lhat total SAT scores 
and male sex are positively and significantly asst>ciated with exam performance in intro- 
ductory economics, so we included these variables in our regrc'ssions, In addition we 
included sets of dummy variables on the number and tinie of class meet:ng:i, students' 
class standmg, and students' .School of major enrollment. We also included information 
taken from the respon.ses on our course and instructor evaluation form. In particular, we 
used the re.spi^n.ses to question 2 on whether the course was taken on a requi.'ed or an 
elective basis, question 4 on the student's attitude toward the subject matter of the 
course at the beginning of the course, and question 26 asking the siudenl to comparc the 
overall teaching effectiveness of his intrcxluctory economics instructor vv'ith lhat of other 
introductory course instructors at l.U. 

The main thrust of our regression analy.ses was to u.se most of the variables for 
control purposes .so that wc might add some additional insight to previous di.scussions on 
the use of graduate student instructors and the a.ssociation, if any, between student rat- 
ings of instructors and student learning as measured by exam performance. In the pro- 
cess, however, one major point of interest emerged which has not been di.scussed be- 
fore. 

Tables 13 and 14 indicate that, holding other things con.stant, .students in both EI03 
and EI04 do significantly better on the common part of the final exam if they are in 
.sections that meet three times a week for 45 minutes rather than twice a week for 75 
minutes. Economists, ingrained with the basic notion of diminishing marginal returns, 
may not find this result intuitively surprising; but it is interesting to have it empirically 
verified. It is not clear why the size of the coefficient for this variable is larger in E 104 than 
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in El 03. however, and it remains to be seen if some instructors and students are willing to 
sacrifice the scheduling convenience of two-classes -a- w^cek sections in exchange for the 
greater amount of learning that apparently occurs in three-classes -a -week sections. 



The Relation Between Instructor Ratings 

and Student Performance on Common Final Exams 

The relation, if any. between student evaluations of teaching and student learning has 
received considerable attention in ixjcent years. The entire F;ill 1973 issue of the Journal 
of Economic Education was devoted to various aspects of this topic, including a sum- 
mary of the extensive bibliographic review of Costin, Greenough and Menges,'^ Com- 
pared to previous studies in this area, which usually employ data collected during only 
one term and/or use unweighted mean values rather than individual student values, the 
data we have collected in E103 and E104 offer the advantages of extended coverage 
over eight terms and detailed information that makes it possible to use the individual 
student as the unit of observation and to control for a variety of variables not included in 
most previous studies. 

The first regression in Tables 13 and 14 uses the individual student's response to 
question 26 on (he overall leaching effectiveness of his or her instructor as the indepen- 
dent variable. Holding other things constant, our results indicate that a 1 -point difference 
in a student's overall rating of his or her instructor is p^isitively and sigiiificantly as- 
sociated with a difference of -\- ,96 settled point on E103 finals and a difference of -f-,69 
scaled poini on El 04 finals. 

Smce any particular instructor receives a variety of ratings from individaul students 
in his or her class, the second regression in Tables 13 and 14 uses weighted section 
mean ratings as the independent variable.'** Holding other things constant, our results 
indicate that being a student in a section taught by an instructor with a 1 -point difference 
in his or her overall weighted mean rating is positively and significantly associated with 
a difference of 1 .35 scaled point on El 03 finals and a difference of -\-J() scaled point 
on El 04 finals. 

Finally, to test the impact of being a student in a .section taught by an instructor 
with a particularly "high" or a particularly ""low" mean rating, the last three regres- 
sions in Tables 13 and 14 indicate that: 

\ . Compared lo being in a section taught by an instructor with an overall mean rating 
of 2. 99 or lower, and holding other things constant, being in a section taught by an instructor 
with an overall mean ralingof 3.00 or greater is positively and significantly as.sociated with 
a difference of -f- 1 39 scaled point on E 1 03 finals and a difference of -f- .88 scaled point on 
E104 finals. 

2. Compared to being in a section that is taught by an instructor with an overall mean 
rating of 2.01 or higher, and holding other things constant, being in a .section taught by an 
instructor with an overall mean rating of 2.00 or lower is negatively and significantly 
as.sociated with a difference of - 1 .07 scaled point on E103 finals. It is also associated wiih 
a difference of -\ AO scaled point on E104 finals, but this difference is not statistically 
significant at the .05 level. *^ 

3. Compared to being in a section that is taught by an instructor with an overall 
mean rating between 2.01 and 2.99. and holding other things constant: 

a. being in a .section that is taught by an instructor with an overall mean rating of 
3.00 or greater is positively and significantly associated with a difference of -f-1.30 
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scaled point on E103 finals and a difference of +Msatled point on E104 finals, 

b, being in a section that is taught by an instructor with an overall mean rating of 
2.00 or lower is negatively associated with a difference of - ,47 scaled point on E103 
finals and a difference of - M seeded point on E104 finals, but neither of the.se negative 
associations is statistically significant at the .05 level. '"^ ' 

Assuming for the moment that one accepts this evidence of the relationship between 
instructor ratings and student exam performance, how might one go about improving his 
or her teaching effectiveness? As mentioned in footnote 3, our factor analyses indicate 
that the instructor behaviors that are associated with the overall rating on question 26 
are: 

Question 7 The instructor seemed very enthusiastic about teaching this course. 

Question 9 The instructor made the objectives and purposes of the cour -e and indi- 
vidual assignments very clear. I always knew that was expected of me. 

Question 10 The homework, exams and quizzes seemed clearly aimed at major learn- 
ing objectives, and did not gel bogged down in trivial points or minor 
details. 

Question 13 The feedback on homework, exams and quizzes was very good, and ena- 
bled me to understand clearly how well I was doing in the course. 

Question 14 The instructor took his teaching seriously and was always well prepared 
for regular class meetings. 

Question 17 The instructor s voice and speaking ability made it easy to understand 
what was being said in class. 

Question 20 In explaining difficult points, the instructor was able to go beyond the 
textbook and supply useful example.s and applications 

With the possible exception of instructor enthusiasm, it is interesting to note that none 
of these questions deal with 'personality" or ''i:H)pularity" and that all deal with be- 
haviors that can be modified by instructor efljjrt and/or training. If instructors want to 
take their teaching seriously, it appears that the potential for improving their perfor- 
mance and their ratings is within their control. 

Much has been written about the relation between grades and/or expected grades 
and instructor ratings, but the results have been mixed. In reviewing these results (par- 
ticularly the work of Costin, Greenough and Menges, Kelley, Mirus, and Soper) Henry 
Villard concluded that when student evaluations are simply used informally to improve 
instruction on an individual basis there is not much relation between grades and ratings; 
but when student evaluations are useu formally to determine faculty rewards, a positive 
and significant relationship develops. He thus offered Vdlards First Law: "The more 
formal (he use made of SET [Student Evaluation of Teaching] scores, the more rapidly 
will grades drift upward." 

As indicated above, there is not yet any evidence of any widespread gi. je inflation 
in our E 103 or E 104 courses, but we did run regressioas with the data from each course 
to see if individual students' expected grades were associated with their ratings of their 
instructors. Table 15 shows the results of these regressions, which indicate that for an 
individual student a 1 -point difference in expected grade is positively and significantly 
associated with a difference of -f .31 point in the rating of his or her instructor, in E103 
and a difference of +.28 point in El 04. 

We have not yet done an analysis of the relations between expected grades and 
instructor ratings using section means rather than individual student data; but if one is 
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concerned about the possibility ol" instructors attempting to improve their ratings by 
manipulating their students* grade expectations rather than their own teaching perfor- 
mance, at least two remedies are available, Soper suggests requiring that ^'additional 
information (such as grade distributions) be acquired and watched if SET's are to be 
used."*' Another possiblity is to use only questions on particular instructor behaviors 
such as the ones indicated above, and avoid a single overall summary instructor evalua- 
tion question), since it seems likely that grade expectations would have less influence on 
the evaluation of particular behaviors than they would on a single overall evaluation 
question. 

The Use of Graduate Student Instructors 

The increasing enrollments in our introductory economics courses have led to an 
increasing use of graduate student Associate Instructors, In the fall of 1971-72 some 37 
percent of the students completing E103 and E104 were taught by Al's, By the spring of 
1974-75 the figure had increased to 62 percent. The number of Al's used has increased 
from seven in the fall of 71-72 to 12 in the spring of 1974-75, Over the entire eight 
tenns that the new courses have been in existence, 49 percent of the students completing 
E103 and 52 percent of the students completing E104 have been taught by 30 different 
Al's. An Al usually begins by teaching two sections of E103 in the fall term and then 
two sections of EUM in the spring term. Most Al's teach for two years, and in the 
second year a few have "specialized" in two sections of E103 or two sections of E104 
in bt)th terms rather than change courses during the year. 

An earlier study with a one-semester course at Carnegie-Mellon University found 
that holding other things constant, and compared to the students of regular faculty in- 
stmctors. the student^ of graduate student instructors did not differ significantly on final 
exam performance: did receive significantly higher course grades; and did rate their 
irislructors significantly lower on an overall evaluation question similar to No, 26 on the 
l.U. questionnaire shown in Appendix IX,"* 

To lest the generalizihility of these findings to the l.U, situation, a dummy variable 
(Taught hy A! = 1. taught hy RF = 0) was added to all the regression equations ,shown 
in Tables 13. 14 and 15. and this variable was also included in similar regressions not 
shown but available on request with individual students' expected course grade and 
actual course grade u.sed as dependent variables. The l.U, results indicate that, holding 
other things constant, and compared to the students of regular faculty inslruclors, the 
students of Al's: 

1 . scored slightly lower (between - . 15 and - JO.scalcd point, depending on which 
regression nuxlel shown in Table 13 was used) on the common final exams in El 03. but the 
differences were not siiitistically significant in four out of the five regres.sions,*'' 

2. .scored slightly higher (between +,60 and +,93 scciU'd point, dependmg on 
which regression model shown in Table 14 was used) on the common final exams in 
El 04. and this difference was statistically significant in four out of the five re- 
gressions,-'* 

3. rated their instructors significantly lower (at the ,01 level) on instructor evalua- 
tion question 26 by -.52 point in EI03 and by -.48 point in E104, 

4. reported significantly higher (at the ,01 level) expected course grades of +,11 
point in El 03 and +.21 point in E104. 

5. actually received significantly higher (at the .01 level) course grades of +,08 
point in E103 and +.19 point in E104. 
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With the exception of the final exam performance in EI04, these results are consis- 
tent with the Carnegie results, Intrcxiuctory economics students apparently do tend to 
rate graduate students lower than regular faculty members on instructor evaJuation ques- 
tions, despite the fact that graduate students apparently do tend to give slightly higher 
course grades. 

Since most Afs start teaching in EI03 and then move to EI04, the I,U. results are 
aJso consistent with the notion that the teaching ability of AI's (as measured by the exam 
performance of their students) increases with experience. A detailed examination of the 
student ratings of individual AI\s on question 26 also supports this notion. 

Compared to their rating the first time they taught, the rating of individual AI's on 
question 26 increased the second time they taught for 18 of the 24 different AI's who have 
taught more than one term so far. For the AI's continuing to teach more than two semesters, 
the ratings continued to increa.se in 10 of 1 3 cases. ^ > These facts help to explain the findings 
noted earlier that mean in.«;tructor rating.s tend to be higher in EI 04 than in EI 03. 

In sum, the evidence in this section and the preceeding section indicates that, if 
properly focused in particular areas, there is likely to be a high payoff for more attention 
to a formaJ instructor training program in our introductory economics courses, particu- 
larly if we can find ways of giving new AVs some practical experience before they start 
their first regulaj- teaching assignment. 

Attaining Specinc Course Objectives 

As mentioned in the Introdution and stated on the detailed course syllabuses 
shown in Appendices III and VI. the major goals of both our EI03 and EI04 courses 
are: 

1. To stimulate in students an awareness of, and a continuing interest in, important 
problems of economic policy. The kind of policy problems one encounters daily 
in the newspapers and news magazines. 

2. To give students a firm grasp of the few basic principles and analytical tools 
Ihey need in order to think intelligently about economic problems. Where neces- 
sary, technical theoretical detail will be sacrificed in order to obtain proficiency 
in the use of the basic loci kit. 

3. To help students to develop good method in thinking about economic problems. 
This involves specific attention to the process of orderly problem-solving, in- 
cluding the recognition of different values and the problem of conflicting goals. 

4. To help students to learn to evaluate and use both qualitative and quantitative 
evidence when conflicting view points and approaches are encountered. 

In assessing our effectiveness in achieving these goals to date we have the enroll- 
ment, student questionnaire, and final exam data presented above plus some more intui- 
tive observations obtained over the past four years. 

Interest in Economics 

With regard to the first goal, the increasing enrollments in EI04 relative to EI03 
indicate that we may be encouraging a larger proportion of .^udents to go beyond their 
first semester of introductory economics, and the fact that the EI04 students have 
slightly higher SAT scores and cumulative grade point averages than the EI03 students 
indicates that we may be encouraging the slightly ^'better" students to continue. The 
increase in the number of economics majors is also encouraging. We still have consider- 
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ably fewer students taking 1-504 than EI03, however, and, as indicated previously, it is 
not clear how much of the increase in economics majors is due to our own efforts in 
introductory economics and how much is due to nationwide trends. The detailed ques- 
tionnaire results shown in Tables 9 and 10 also indicate that we have considerable room 
for improvement with regard to increasing student interest in introductory economics. 

As shown in Table 9, in E103 the overall, 8-term, weighted mean response on . 
que.stion 5. 'attitude toward the subject matter of the course, now, at the erul of the 
semester/' is actually lower than the overall, 8-term, weighted mean response on ques- 
tion 4. • • attitude toward the subject matter of this course at the beginning of the semes- 
ter/' Most of the decline in interest in E103 is among students taught by AFs rather 
than RF.-- 

As shown in Table 10. in E104 there is a tiny (.01) increase in the overall, 8-term, 
weighted mean response between questions 4 and 5. and the increase is larger among 
students taught by .M s rather than RF, which is again consistent with the notion that the 
teaching performance of AFs improves with experience.-^ 

Clearly we have to devote more effort to arousing student interest, if we want to 
achieve this particular course goal.-"* 

If we focus on the 'awareness of" rather than the "interest" part of our first goal, 
the results are more encouraging. On question 29, 'The subject matter of this course is 
important and relevant in today s world," the overall, 8-term, weighted mean responses 
of 3.31 in El 03 and 3.49 in El 04 are both between the response for ''agree" (3.0) and 
' strongly agree" (4.0). Again the responses from the students of regular faculty mem- 
bers are significantly higher than the responses from the students of AFs on this question 
in both courses. 

Finally, if we focus on the 'continuing'* part of the first objective and look at the 
student responses to question 37. "As a result of my experience in this course, I would 
iike to take additional courses in economics," considerable room for improvement is 
again indicated. The overall, 8-term, weighted mean responses fall only slightly atwve 
the value of 2.0 for ' neither agree or disagree," and the slightly higher value in EI03 
(2. 16) compared to E104 (2.12) indicates that the desire for advanced work beyond the 
second semester of introductory economics is not particularly strong.^* 

Grasp of a Few Basic Principles and Analytical Tools 

The main test of our success in achieving the second course goal rests on an in- 
terpretation of our students* performance on the multiple-choice questions on the com- 
mon final exams . Since these questions have not been given on a bcfore-and-after basis, and 
since we do not yet have any data from other schools on how students in othc; introductory 
courses perform on most of these questions, our interpretation must be somewhat more 
subjective than we would like. Seven of the questions shown in Appen- 
dix X and XI were taken, with permission, from the Test of Understanding in College 
Economics, however, and the postnorm data on the TUCE do provide some benchmarks 
on these questions along with eight other questions from the TUCE which have also 
been used on our final exam^ i)ut which arc not shown in the Appendices. 

If we compare the performance of l.U. students with the performance of the TUCE 
postnorm group on these 15 questions, the results indicate that the l.U. students scored 
higher on 12 questions, the same on one question. 1 percent lower on one question and 3 
percent loweron one question. Overall, on all 15questions, the TUCE postnorm group had 
a mean response rale 57.93 percent correct and the l.U. students had a mean respon.se rate 
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of 67.00 percent correct.-*' 

The quality of the schools included in the TUCE post norm group makes il unlikely that 
the superior performance of the I.U. students on jhese questions is due to any initial 
advantage in scholastic aptitude; and. while we do not have any pre- and postcourse 
comparisons, our t\\periencc_with a credit-by exam policy initiated in Januar>' 1973 
i ndicates that it is even more uHtrkely that the superior performance of the L U . students can 
be explained by a high initial knowledge of the type of economics measured by our final 
exam questions. 

Prior to course registration in each semester since the spring term of the 1972-73 
school year, a general announcement has been published indicating that '"Students who 
have had a separate course in economics in high school, or who on the basis of other 
study, want to try to get credit for either E103 or E104 on the basis of this experience 
may do so by taking a special three-hour examination," As shown in Table 1 above, a 
vcr>' small number of students have taken advantage of this opportunity to test out of 
E103 or E104. and only 33 percent of this self-seiected group has actually passed the 
exam. The exam for credit consists of two pans. The first part is the common 25-iteni 
multiple-choice part of the preceding semester's final exam. A student must get 17 of 
these questions right (68 percent) in order to take the second essay part of the exam. 
Only two of the 26 students who have pas.sed the multiple-choice hurdle have failed to 
receive credit on the bajiis of their essay answers. The mean score of the 46 students 
who have failed the muhiple-choice part of the credit exams has been 1 1.68 or 46.72 
pcrceni. As weak and as indirect as this evidence is. it does indicate that the initial 
performance of our regular students would likely be significantly lower than the final 
exam results we have obtained if they had been given the same set of questions at the 
beginning of their intri)ductor>' economics courses. 

Beyond this evidence, one can look at the performance data shown in Appendices 
X and XI and draw his or her own conclusions on how successful we have been in 
giving our students an understanding of the basic tools of introductor>' economic 
analysis. Regardless of what other students might do. and regarxlless of how well our 
students might have done on these questions without a course in economics, the data in 
the appendices indicate that there is still considerable room for improvement in the 
overall average of final exam performance. Indeed, the data in Tables 1 1 and 12 indicate 
that we could get an overall improvement of well over 10 percent in mean final exam 
scores if we could rai.se the mean performance of the students of all instructors up to the 
mean performance of the students of the top instructor each term. 

To cite only a few examples of how xmcb uxini for improvement still remains on 
very biisic concepts, the answers to questions 1 1 and 12 in Appendix X indicate that only 
some 63-72 percent of our students can distinguish between a change in ' 'den'.and' ' duo to a 
change in underlying conditions and a change in ' 'the quantity demanded" due to a change 
in price. Despite our attempts to emphasize only the total revenue test of price ela^^ticity of 
demand and play down the elaborate calculation of elasticity coefficients, questions IS. 19 
and 20 in Appendix X indicate that a considerable percentage of our.studenls still can't apply 
this basic concept. In Appendix XI. question 2 indicates that less than 75 percent of our 
.students can recognize the most common definition of the money supply; and questions 11 
and 12 indicate that only 5.^-60 percent of our students can apply the notion that the fiscal 
impact of a government deficit depends on the rate of overall economic activity. 

A fair conclusion with respect to our .second course goal might be that so far we 
have done better than on our first goal, but there is still no room for complacency. This 
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may also be another way of saying that many of the students taking our courses find it 
difficult to master some of the most basic ideas of introductory economics: and we may 
be kidding outselves if we push on into more esoteric areas without tlrst making sure 
that our students understand the fundamentals.-^ 

Process of Orderly ProhletH'Solvin^ 

Achievement of the third course goal. is difficult to measure with multiple-choice 
questions, and we have devised no systematic way of analyzing large numbers of stu- 
dents' essay answers to date: but most of our instructors feel that students have great 
difficulty in learning how to work their way systematically through "messy" policy 
problems. They lend to intermix analysis and values, and often get carried away and 
forget to apply their economic iiwls in "hot" areas such as pollution, poverty, deficit 
financing, etc. 

Taking refuge in Browning's observiition that "'a man's reach should exceed his 
grasp, or what's a heaven for?" we hope to keep plugging away: and. as discussed in 
more detail below, we are planning. to devoic more effort to developing homework 
problems and multiple-choice questions that force students to employ the type of think- 
ing embixJied in our third course goal. Hxamplesof the type ofquesiions of which we would 
I ike to develop a larger number are 13 and ^^in Appendix X. and I9in Appendix XI: and we 
would hope to reduce the percentage of .is choosing alternatives like "D" in quevuon 
10 of Appendix X. 

Evaluatt' Canflict'm^ Viewpoints 

As indicated by questions and 13 in Appendix X and questions 5. 14. 17 and 10 
in Appendix XI. multiple-choice questions expressing different points of view and diffe- 
rent economic reasoning can be developed at various levels of difficulty. But. as is the 
case with respect to our third course goal, we still do not have a sufficiently large 
number of gotxJ questions to measure our performance in this area adequately. Our 
intuitive impressions, however, are similar to those reported above; and we plan to 
devDie more effort to developing a larger number of goixi questions in this area. 

Concluding Comments and Plans for the Future 

If we are to make further progress in improving our performance and evaluating our 
success in achieving our goals for E103 and H 104. it seems clear that we must devote 
more formal attention to these tasks than has been done to date. 

Our present system of one meeting before each semester to discuss course goals and 
section subtitles with new instructors, followed by one or two other meetings to discuss 
teaching problems and the content of the common final exams, should be replaced with 
a formal graduate seminar on teaching intrixluctory economics. We hope that faculty 
members as well as graduate students would llnd it useful to participate in this seminar. 

Our present system of each instructor developing or taking his own homework 
problems and exam questions from commercially developed materials that do not always 
tit the nature of our courses and "shiiring" them w ith other instructors on an informal basis 
should al.so be replaced with a more formally assembled "bank" of homework problems 
and exam questions similar to. but more variegated than, the "bank" of questions we have 
assembled for final exam purposes. Once assembled, a selection of these materials should 
be duplicated and made available to students each semester in the form of an E103 and an 
El 04 "workbook" that could be sold through the l.U. biKikstore to offset duplicating costs. 
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The availability of such a workbook would enable us lo communicate to both instruclore and 
students specific course objectives and concrete examples of the types of learning to be . 
•emphasized in the common "core" of our courses much more effectively than is presently 
the case. 

In selecting Associate Instructors, ;ittenlion should be paid to interest in and en- 
thusiasm for teaching as well as perforniunce in graduate courses ;ind financial need. We 
should also explore the possibilities of "bKx'k scheduling" and student pretesting on the 
tirst day of class in order to improve our understanding of students' initial abilities and 
interest and to improve communication about the different "applications" emphases of our 
various sections. 

We have initiated discussions with the scheduling authorities to see if it would be 
possible to schedule all sections of E103 and E 104 at one of four times, (Based on the 
exam results discussed above, hopefully, but not necessarily, all on a MWF basis,) On 
the first day of class at each time, al! the students, regardless of which section they were 
enrolled in at that time, would meet in the university auditorium to hear a /^nV/ explana- 
tion of our "common-core-wiih-a-variety-of-applications" approach and to lake a pre- 
test that would cover initial interests and altitudes ;is well as economic knowledge. On 
the second day of class all the students would again meet in the auditorium, at which 
lime each instructor leaching al that hour would make x\ brief presentation on how he or 
she planned to run Uieir section of the course. Students scoring above a predetermined 
cut-off on the pretest of economic knowledge would also be informed of the po,ssibiliiy 
of taking an additional essay exam for ungraded credit in the course and/or enrolling in 
special honors sections already in existence. Each student would then pick up the as- 
signment sheet for the section in which he or she planned to enroll on a permanent basis 
and begin lo attend class in the appropriate rixim. 

If adopted, this procedure might lead to more homogeneous classes than at present, 
and reduce some of the leaching problems created when students with widely differing 
interests and abilities are in the same section. At lea.M the instructor would have the 
pretest results on interests and knowledge available for his or her section, and could begin 
where the students are and not where the instructor might think, hope, wish or 
e.\pect them to be. Since this system would enable students to select sections on an even 
more infonned basis than is presently the case, it should also help prevent .students from 
gelling into .sections or taking particular instructors they really don't want. There might 
be some imbalances and rationing problems with this procedure, of course, but these 
problems alread\ exist with the present registration system, and they would be resolved 
in the same way. The present add-and-drop procedure at the end of the first week of 
class would also be used lo facilitate this priKcdure. 

Even if the registration authorities agree lo go along with this ' -far-tiul" suggestion. 
It will still be necessary to secure the approval and cixiperaiion of the economics faculty 
and Al*s; and we have not yet initialed foniial discussions in this area. We arc, how- 
e\er, nuich further iilong with implementing the teacher seminar and the student work- 
book suggestions mentioned above. 

Seminar on Tcacliini* Introiiuctory Econtmiic.s 

Beginning in the spring term of the 1 975-76 school > ear, and hopefully continuing on a 
regular basis in each succeeding spring term, we plan lo inauguniie a credii/no^credil 
graduate IcncI seminar on teaching introductory economics. If this .seminar proves lo be 
successful, completion of this course will become a necessary bfil not :i sumcient condition 
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for obtaining an appoininient as a new Asssociate inslructor in the following fall term. 
Students who complete the seminar but who are not laterappointed as Al's will at least have 
the experience on the record and the credit on their transcripts. A large number of i.U. 
graduate students find academic jobs in predominantly teaching-oriented institutions, and 
.several of them have indicated that their experience as an Al in our introductory courses was 
a real advantage in helping them to secure their first job. We hope to make some of this 
advantage available to more of our graduate students, even if they all can not be appointed to 
the limited number of Ai positions that arc available. 

The primary objective of our seminar will be to improve the teaching skill of all 
participants, faculty as well as graduate students, and we hope that the participants who do 
become involved in teaching our own introductory courses will find their performance 
improved as a result. We certainly have enough benehmari: data now to determine if there is 
a significant improvement in the exam performance of the students or the student evaluation 
ratings of the instructors completing the seminar compared to those who have gone before. 

After an initial session on some propositions about learning and teaching in general, 
the seminar will focus heavily on developing skills in the areas mentioned on page 17 
above enthusiasm: clarifying objectives; construction of homework problems, exams 
and quizzes; giving feedback on student performance: preparing for class meetings; 
speaking ability and lecturing techniques; and developing a variety of examples and 
applications on difficult points. We plan to use micro teaching and videotaping to enable 
participants to evaluate their own teaching, and we plan to have each participant give at 
least one "guest" lecture in an actual introductory class that will be observed by the 
other participants. Each participant will also have to design, grade and report back to 
students a "guest'* homework problem, cxain or quiz in an actual introductory class. 

With this background, we feel that our participants should be better equipped to 
develop into effective instructors. We also hope to use the seminar as a continuing 
source of new and improved material for the student workbooks in El 03 and E104. 

Snuicnt Workbooks in Introditaory Economics 

We have experienced some difficulty in communicating to both instructors and 
students exactly what is irjcant by "a firm grasp of a few basic principles," and "the 
process of orderly problem-solving." Lists of "key ^.TJt^pir' •^Mtfer from the fact that 
some ideas can be explained and ::rii!critood at diti'erciu levels of compioxily, and at- 
tempts to spell our Lhe appropriate ir;vel of complexity verbally or in writing have proven 
to be extremely lengthly and tedious. We have found that the most effective and least 
amhiguou.s way to communicate k io say "students should be able to answer with .r 
percent accuracy questions (or problems) similar to the following." It is difficult to find 
multiple-choice questions that go beyond memory or recall in commercially produced 
"workbooks** for students or "manuals'* for instructors, however, and most of the 
••problems*' in these .sources do not go beyond calculating the answer, with little attempt 
made to have students compare answers to various problems with respect to different 
obiecl>vtfs or criteria. Some parts of some programmed text do better in this latter respect, 
hut they contain a lot of other material that is not well suited to our purposes. 

To overcome these difficulties, we are attempting to develop a series multiple- 
choice questions, structured essay questions, vind homework problems that can be used 
in various ways as far as collecting and grading them is concerned, but which offer 
specific, concrete examples of the type of learning we want students to achieve. 

By the beginning of the second semester of the 1975-^6 .schcwl year we hope to 
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have assembled enough material to produce a '^workbook" for students in both E103 
and E104. Answers to some of the multiple-choice questions, and sample answers to 
some of the essay questions and homework problems will be provided in the back of the 
workbooks' to enable students to check on their understanding and to illustrate concretely 
what is expected of them in the way of organization, clarity, and specificity of written 
answers. 

Samples of some of the homework problems that we have developed for inclusion 
in the forthcoming wx)rkbook.s are shown in Appendices Xll-XVll. These particular 
problems, like others not shown, have been developed as the result of our experience to 
date, and there is a rationale behind each one. 

The problem on price elasticity of demand shown in Appendix Xll explains the idea 
of the total revenue test of tliis concept, and provides the student several opportunities to 
lest his or her understanding in both a multiple-choice and an essay fomiat. The student 
is also requia^d to plot and label a demand curve from the data provided, since our 
experience has indicated that many of our students are not comfortable with graphical 
presentations until they have actually drawn a few simple graphs with their own hands. 
They apparently Iciim with their fingers as well as with their eyes, ears, hearts and 
in.nds. 

Once ihv! basic idea of price elasticity h;is been developed, however, we do not 
want to leave it until the student can see its relevance in analyzing various policy prop- 
osals, so the homework problems shown in Appendices XIII and XIV have been de-'' 
veloped to indiciitc how the price elasticity of demand relates to the effects of excise 
taxes and various farm price support proposals. These homework problems force stu- 
dents really to vm^v their graph work and to fill in a whole series of specific, concrete 
numbers before reaching a conclusion. These problems are also structured so that the 
student systematically considers alternatives and the implications of various alternatives 
w^ith respect to different ^nals— the type of thinking indi';ated in our thiol course goal 
discussed above. 

We have found that one? :hr idea of price elasticity of demand has been developed 
and applied, students stili have difficulty transferring this understanding to the closely 
related concept of the price elasticity of supply, so the homework probieni shown in 
Appendix XV is designed to help them to make this transition. Like most of our prob- 
lems, this one starts with a concrete example and specific responses and leads to a series 
of more open-ended essay responses that hopefiilly enable students to "put it ail to- 
gether** and sum things up in their own xsords. 

In addition to graphical and tabular presentations, most of our instructors tend to 
rely on equations more in E104 than in EI0,1. Yet many of our students erect a mental 
bUx:k and develop a hostile attitude the moment an equal sign makes an appearance. The 
series of homework exercises and the brief review quiz shown in Appendix X VI have been 
developed to help to overcome this problem. 

Once students have laboriously filled in a few tables and plotted or interpreted a 
few graphs, they arc more receptive to the idea that equations are simply a convenient, 
unambiguous way to represent relations among variables. The tables and graphs also 
help students to see the concrete implications of various relations that are sometimes not 
as apparent in the cryptic simplicity of some equations. In the last analysis we want 
.students to .see that there are alternative ways of expressing ideas, and that for some 
purpo.ses some modes may be more u.seful than others. RegarxJless of the form of expres- 
sion, however, what is really important is the basic economic relationships involved. 
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The final cxani pcrfomiancc of students on question 13 in Appendix XI and on 
some other tinal exam questions not shown indicates that, beyond caleulating some 
number, many of our students have real trouble in understanding the dynamie adjust- 
ments underlying multiplier analysis, and aren't really aware of the fact that consump- 
tion ami savings, as well as investment and govemment spending and tax receipts can 
idl increase when output and income expand. 

The homework problem shown in Appendix XVII is one of a few problems de- 
signed to force students lo consider the behavior of different subaggregates of the 
econom> when GNP expands or contr.icts under different circunistances; and it also 
forces them to consider systeir^iticaliy the implicaf.ons of alternative policies for achiev- 
ing different land sometimes contlicting) spceiJic oojcctives. 

Once a particular student workbook becomes iivaiiable i'or a few terns, there is the 
probability that some students may ;usi s'art opying the answers from the files of their 
predecessors. If the workbook is used as a iearring and a communicution devise rather 
than a grading devise, however, oni\ the slude.il sulVers under ihese circumstances. 
Nevertheless, the numbers in some problems can be changed from time lo time to keep 
them ' tresh," and to discourage mindless copying; but our desire to keep our applica- 
tions relevant to changing circumstances is a much better reason for periixJically ivvising 
the workbook. 

It lakes a considerable period of tiKie to develop and work the bugs out of gocxi 
homework problems and n^ulliple-choice questions that deal with the types of thinking 
We want to develop in our courses. Even with considerable dedication, it is usually 
beyond the capacity of individual graduate students or faculty members to develop very 
many ot these items in a single semester. Therefore, we see the seminar described above 
as playing a key role in C(Hirdinaiing our efforts and adding to our resources in develop- 
ing more material that adequately communicates and measures the type of thinking we are 
trying lo develop in our students. Others who would like to join us in these efforts are 
welcome. 

Footnotes 

'Sec "An Experinienlal. Evaluated Hlemeniary Course," Jtmrmil of EconowU- Educau -n 2 
iSprini: 1071). I67«!7.V 

-'.See Phillip Saunders. Lcartiinii and Tcmhin}*. Oeea.sianal Paper No. 4. Disiinyuished Leciure 
Series. Bureau of Busiiics.s and Economic Research, Schixil of Busines.s Administration, Georgia 
Stale College. Atlanta, 1%6. 

'A variety of factor analyse.s have been performed on Ihe questionnaire results in FI03 and EI04 
separately for individual terms anil for the eight term totals in each course. The eijiht term totals 
tor both courses have aiso been pooled and additional factor analyses run on (hcsc data. The 
individual term results have yielded a similar factor structure in each different ter.n, indicating 
that the instrument is reliable and that it produces consistent factor patterns over time. The results 
have also indicated, houevor. that the instrument produced a more refined factor structure in 
nun than in ElO.V 

The analyses of the eijzht term totalis in EI()3 yielded three sirnnj: factor patterns: 

1. Questions 7, 9. 14, 17. 20, 26 and 27 which might be called "instructor teaching abil- 
ity.** 

2. Questions 20. .^0 and 31 which might be called "course content and organization. ' 

3. Questions 32, 33. 34. 35. 36, 37. 3K and 39 which cover a broad range of things con- 
cerned with "course materials and class environment ** 

The analyses of the eight term totals in El 04 yielded the same strong patterns on the fir.sv 
two n{ these factors (questions 10 and 13 were added to factor I), but it. E104 the third factor 
abdvc appeared as three separate factors: 

I. Questions M and 33 on class s'v/r und classroom facilities. 
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2. Questions 34 und 38 on icxJbooks. 

3. Questions 35 and 39 on required readings «nher ihan the principal tcxtUxik. 

The 1:ID3 results also produced a weak factor of questions 19 and 21 that did not show up in 
EI04. and the E1(U results also produced a strong factor of questions 5. 6 and 37 that did not 
show up in EI 03, 

Since the sanie questionrairc apparently yields a different factor structure in EI 03 und in 
EI04. the analysis of the puiIcd results may not be apnrv)priate for our purposes at I.U. Since 
many schools eonibine m'lrw and macro in the same course, however, it may be worth reporting 
that pooling the eight term totals in both coi,.- cs yielded 'he following tlve factors, of which the 
fifth is much weaker than the other four. 

1. Instructor teaching ability: Que:;tions 7, 9, 10, 13, 14, 17, 20, 26 and 27. 

2. Course materials and class environment: Questions 32, 33, 34, 35, 36, 37, 38 and 39. 

3. Course content and organization: Questions 29, 30 and 31, 

4. Opportunity to raise questions and disagree in. class: Questitms 19 and 21. 

5. Attitudes toward course subject matter. Questions 4, 5 and 6. 

'The means arc ealculated by assigning the following numerical values to (he various responses 
indicated on the questionnaire: A = 4, B = 3, C = 2, D = 1, E = 0. In vases where an 
instructor teaches more than one section in any given term, the sections arc combined in calculating 
the mean rating for that instructor for that term. 

*Sce footnote 3 above for the specillc questions associated with these two factors. 

"Each instructor distributes bou, the common multiple-choice Par* I of the final and his or her own 
Part 11 of the e.xam at the beginning of the two-hour examination periixJ. The written instructions 
on the multiple-choice questi )ns state "You must hand in this question sheet and your answer 
sheet at [one hour after the test hei>ins]. You can start on Part II of this exam before this time if 
you wish, but aii Part I material will be collected at a,m, (p.m.)" 

'Sec questions I and 5 in Appendix X and questions 3,17 and 20 in Appendix XI. 

**Indecd, some supposedly "easy" definition questions have consistently proven ;o be surprisingly 
difficult for our students (see question 2 in Appendix Xi). In addition to putting terms or defini- 
tions in the stems of a few multiple-choice questions, they are also used as distraciors in some 
quesnons to sort out students who tend to answer multiple-choice questions simply by looking for 
impressive terminology without really understanding what the words mean. (See option D of 
questions 6 and 7 in Appendix X.) 

"Even though seme questions have been used several iinu.s. the orderi.ig of the options is r.c\ 
always the same each time a question is used. The order of options is sometimes changed in ord rr 
to insure a proper distribution of the number of times each option i ; the coireet alternative on -. 
particular test, and to insure a systematic treatment of options of different length— a balance of 
the shortest option "A" proceeding to the Uwjiest option "D," and vice versa. 

For more information on constructing and analyzing multiple-choice questions in economics 
see Arthur L. Welsh. "Multiple Choice Objective Test." and "The Item Analysis of Multiple 
Choice Test Items." in Teacher Trainini* Manual for Graduate Students in Economics (Joint 
Council on Economic Education, mimeo.) 

'"For benchmark purposes, it might be noted that the postnorm data for the four fomir. of the 
33-item. four-option Test of Understanding in Collei:e Economics (TUCE) indicated a range of 
K-R coefficients of .72r.76. The mean percentage c* rect on the t nr forms of the TUCE ranged 
from 55.12 to 58.82 in the postnorm group. 

"While there is no simple linear transformation, each I ptiint difference in the scaled "/" .score 
usually converts to a difference of between 2 and 3 percent in the raw percentage score on a given 
exam. 

'^See Review of Educational Research. 41 . No. 5 ( 1971). 51 1-535. 

'^The overall course mean for this variable and the previous variable should be identical. The slight 
differences in the overall means shown in Tables 13 and 14 at the .second and thiri decimal place 
are due to round inji crri»rs m gang punching the section mean (calculated to two decimals) on the 
data card of each student in a particular section. 

'^The negative asMKia!ii>n in E104 is significant at the .13 level. 

'■'The negative asMKiation is significant only at the .27 level in F.103 and the ,38 level in EI04. 
"*Henry H. Villard. "Some Refiections on Student Evaluation of Teaching." Journal of Economic 

Education, 5 (Fall 1973). 50. 
''John C. Soper. "Soft Research on a Hard Subject: Student Evaluation Reconsidered." yo//r/w/ d/ 

Economic Education, 5 (Fall 1973), 23, 
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•''See Phillip Saunders, ''More on ihc Use of Graduate Student Instructors in ih-: Introductory 

Economics Course," Journal of Ei onomic Education, 3 (Fall 1971), 36-40. 
''''The exception w^s regression No 4. 
'•'The exception again was regression No, 4, 

•'The two most dr;».matie one-tenn improvements to date involve an AI whose mean rating on 
question 26 jumped from 0.93 in the fall to 2.59 in the spring, and an Al whose mean rating 
increased from 2.00 in E103 to 3.31 in E104. 

**0n an individual basis, the rating on question 5 was higher than the rating on question 4 in 18 of 
the 41 Al cases and 20 of the 45 RF eases reported in Table 9: and student enrollment was larger 
in the higher RF eases than in the higher Al cases, 

■-^On an individual basis, the rating on question 5 was higher than the rating on question 4 in 24 of 
the 37 Al eases and in 19 of the 3K RF eases reported in Table 10: and .student enrollment was — 
larger in the higher Al cases than in the higher RF cuv:\s. 

•^Related to the responses on (juestious .nd 5. but Aith a broader focus than simply the student's 
attitude with respect to "interest." is the response to question 6 which asks "would you elect to 
take this course if it was not a required cour.se?'* The overall. 8-term. weighted mean response of 
2.39 in tl03 and 2.51 in El 04 are between the responses "not sure" (2.0) and "probably" 
(3.0). with the responses from the students of regular faculty members being signiUcanily higher 
than the responses from the students of Al's in both courses. 

Also of some relevance i.s question 25 which slates. "The instructor so aroused my interest 
that 1 was inspired lo investiiiate the subject beyond the formal course requirements." There were 
many wntten comments on this question .such as "impossible," "are you kidding'?" "dream 
on." "noboUy does this." The overall. 8-temi. weighted means of 1.59 in E103 and 1.73 are 
between "disagree" (1.0) and "neiiiier agree or di.sagree" (2.0) and bear out this sentiment. 
Nevertheless. 3.5 percent of the HU)3 studepts and 5.0 percent of the Ei04 students "strongly 
agreed" with this statement, and 13.6 percent of the students in E103 and 17.0 percent of the 
student.s in H104 "agreed" with it. 

''^If one liH)ks at the percentage distribution of responses around the overall mean. 12.0 percent of 
the students in both El()3 and E104 indicated a response of "strongly agree" to this queslion: and 
27.3 percent of the l1103 students and 30.5 percent of the E104 stuuents indicated a re.spon.sc of 
"agree" to this question. Considering the r»ature of the l;irgc numbers of students initially herded 
into intriHluctor> econoiT.:,;s, the,>e percentages at ieas: "agreeing" that they would like to take 
more courses arc probably more encouraging than the arithmetic mean of all responses indicates. 

"-*'The Ilfteen specillc comparisons are: 

Overall Mean l.U. Data 
Calculated from Various 
Postnorm Data Tcniis Question Used on Final 

TUCE Questit)n No. (^1 .Answering Correctly) Answering Correctly) 



1 A 15 


W» 


62 


1 A 22 


51 


70 


1 A 33 


32 


58 


1 B 7 


80 


79 


I B 14 


56 


71 


1 B 15 


53 


63 


1 B 21 


47 


54 


I B 27 


53 


69 


II A 1 1 


73 


77 


II A 14 


67 


67 


11 B X 


K| 


88 


11 B 9 


6« 


76 


11 B 17 


58 


73 


11 B 26 


39 


50 


11 B 2X 


51 


48 


rccntage correct on 15 que .lions 


57.93 


67.00 



■'"In terms of the students' own perceptions as expressed on the evaluation questionnaire, the fol- 
lowing overall percentage distributions have been obtained over the past K terms. 
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Question 30 "The subject matter of this course is intellectually challenging.' 





A 


B 


C 


D 


E 


E103 


22.3% 


53.2% 


17.8% 


5.7% 


1,0% 


EI04 


28,8% 


53.4% 


13.6% 


3,6% 


0,7% 



Question 36 "I feel that I learned a lot from this course," 

E103 20.3% 47,8% 18,4% 10.6% 2.9% 
EI04 25.2% 48.1% 15.9% 8.4% 2.4% 
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Table 1 

Enrollment in Eia3 ana E104 Compared 
to Ust Two Yearj of O^d E201-E202 Sequence 







■ 


Fall Terms 








E_201 








fr A ^(inh 
r 1 . Ofc oupn . 


Intro. Econ. 


Year 


E 202 






R i nrktn 1 n 0 1 fin 
DIUUIIIlllglUII 


ac CL. nf 

as *AP 01 r r . 


k103 


e7(m 


Total 




& Soph. 


ftQ 70 
O7- /U 


1 AAA 
\ .400 


363 


1.829 


11,544 


15,894- 


70-71 


1 .333 


360 


1.693 


1 1 807 


14. J /C 


/I' /I 


1.364 


330 


1.694 


12,038 


14. 19^ 


72-73 


1 .346 


445 


1.791 


11.802 


15.294- 


73.74 


1 .456 


646 


2.102 


1 1 .739 


I / .Vat 


74;75 


1.640 


712 


2.352 


11.875 


19.8% 








Spring Terms 
















r r. Ob 3upn . 


Intro. Econ. 


Year 


E 202 






RIfwi mi no tfin 
DIUUIIllllglUll 


nc CIL, rxf E*M 

as 70 01 r r. 


£ 103 


E 104 


Total 




a dopn. 


69-70 


449 


917 


1,366 


10.416 


13,17r 


70-7J^ 


435 


900 


1.335 


10.761 


















7T-72 ~ 


590 


I.0^~ 


1.654 


10,737 


15.4% 


72-73 


725 


1.002 


1.727 


1 1 .437 


15.1% 


73-74 


889 


1.140 


2.029 


11.102 


18.3% 


74-75 


919 


1,242 


2.161 


1 1 .558 


18.7% 








Summer Terms 








E 201 








Fr. & Soph. 


Intro. Econ. 


Year 


E 202 






Bloomington 


as % of Fr. 


E 103 


E m 


Total 


Campus 


& Soph. 


70 


42 


48 


90 


2,042 


4.4% 


71 


52 


37 


89 


2.063 


4.3% 


72 


101 


98 


199 


1 .933 


10.3% 


73 


108 


110 


218 


1.968 


11.1% 


74 


118 


121 


239 


1.746 


13.7% 


75 


130 


123 


253 


2.068 


12.2% 






Credit by Exam in El 03 and El 04 






(Credit by Exam Not Previously Available for E201-E202) 








E103 






Em 






Exams 


Exams 


Percent 




Exams Exams 


Percent 


Date 


Taken 


Passed 


Passing 




Taken Passed 


Passing 


!.73 


15 


3 


207f 




12 4 


33% 


8-73 


2 


2 


1007c 




4 1 


25% 


1-74 


5 


3 


60*:^ 




9 ■ 3 


33% 


8-74 


2 


0 






2 0 


0% 


1-75 


9 


3 


339^ 




12 5 


42% 


Totals 


33 


It 


33'7f 




39 13 


33% 



33 
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Table 2 

Total Annual Enrollment Changes In Introductory Economics 
(Including Credit by Exam) 



Fall, Spring, Absolute Change and % 



Course and Year 


Summer Total 


of Preceeding Year 


E201-E202 1969-70 


3.285 




E201-E202 1970-71 


3.117 


-168 (-5%) 






E103.E1O4 1971-72 


3.547 


+430 (14%) 


E103-EIO4 1972-73 


3.743 


+ 196 ( 5%) 


E103-E1O4 1973-74 


4.379 


+636 07%) 


E103-EirM 1974-75 


4.774 


+ 395 ( 9%) 



Total increase since 70-71 (4,774 - 3.1 17) ^ 1.657 or 53.2 percent of 70-71 total. 



Table 3 

Annual Changes in Number of Economics Majors 



Absolute Change and % 
Year Number of Econ. Ms^ors of Preceeding Year 



1969- 70 NA 

1970- 71 89 



1971- 72 !10 +21 (24%) 

1972- 73 115 + 5 ( 5%) 

1973- 74 129 +14 (12%) 

1974- 75 142 +13 (10%) 



Total increase since 70-71 (142 - 89) = 53 or 59.6 percent of 70-71 total. 



NOTE: All data in Tables 1 . 2 and 3 arc based on memos from the Assistant Registrar stating: 
"This enrollment analysis report reflects all fieldhouse registrations., changes during Drop and 
Add. . , , T>iere are always students adding and. much more likely, dropping courses throughout the 
semester." 
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Table 4 

Profile of I.U. Students Teking introductory Economics: 
8 Term Totals for E10;i and El 04 







E103 


E104 


Initial enrollment 




8.929 


6,58! 


Withdrawals and incompletes 




M03 (12.4%) 


733 (1!.!%) 


No. of students completing course 




7,826 


j,o4o 


Data for students completing course: 








Verbal SAT — mean & (std. dev.) 




472 (96) 


476(96) ' 


Math SAT — mean & (std. dev.) 




523 (99) 


532 (99) 


Annum l«PA mAan twrt \ 

<^LLUI11. yjrn 1 11 Cull OL ^Slu. OCV./ 




2.72 (.6!) 


2.74 (.6!) 


Econ. course grade — mean & (std. dev.) 




2.44(1.04) 


2.43 (!.08) 
!8% 


Distribution of 


A 


18% 




B 


29% 


30% 




C 


36% 


35% 




D 


14% 


!2% 




F 


4% 


5% 


Percent males 




69% 


74% 


Percent required to take course* 




74% 


8!% 


Class standing — Fresh.. 




27% 


!5% 


Soph. 




53% 


60% 


Junior 




14% 


!9% 


Senior 




5% 


7% 


Other 




!% 


0% 


School — University Division 




43% 


30% 


Arts Sl Sciences 




21% 


20% 


Business 




29% 


46% 


Education 




5% 


3% 


Other 




2% 


!% 



♦Data available only from students completing course and instructor evaluation questionnaires: 5,823 
(74.4 percent) of 7,826 students compleUng E!03; and 4,308 (73.6 percent) of 5,848 students 
completing E!04. 
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Table 7 

Profile of I.U. Students Completing and Not Completing Course 
and Instructor Evaluation Questionnaires: 8 Term Totals for El 03 



No. of siudenls coinplciing course 

Verba! SAT — mean & (sid. dev.^ 

Math SAT — mean & (sid, dev.) 

Accuni. CPA — mean & (sid, dev.) 

Econ. course grade — mean & (sid. dev.) 
Distribution of 



Expected course grade 

Conip. que.st. only — mean & (std, dev.) 
Distribution of 



Percent males 

Percent required to take course 

Class standing — Fresh. 

Soph. 
Junior 
Senior 
Other 



Schmil 



University Division 
Arts & Sciences 
Business 
Education 
Other 



With 



Without 



Questionndres Questionnaires 


Total 


5.823 


2,003 


7,826 


473 (96) 


467 (95) 


472 (96) 


525 (99) 


519(102) 


523 (99) 


2,78 (,60) 


2.54 (,59) 


2.72 (.61) 


2,57 (l,00r' 


2,06 (1,06) 


2.44 (1,04) 


A 207r 


9% 


,18% 


B 3r/r 


24% 


29% 


C 3595^ 


39% 


36% 


D \\7c 


20% 


14% 


F 29c 


8% 


4% 



2.79 (,84) 
21% 
42% 
33% 
4% 
0% 



687c 


74% 


69% 


74% 






27% 


27% 


27% 


54% 


52% 


539b 


14% 


15% ■ 


149^ 


5% 


6% 


5% 






1% 


42% 


45% 


43% 


21% 


21% ■ 


21% 


29% 


27% 


29% 


5% 


4% 


5% 


3% 


3% 


2% 
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Table 8 

Profile of I.U. StudenU Completing and Not Completing Course 
and Instructor Evaluation Questionnaires: 8 Term Totals for E104 



No. of StudenU completing course: 

Verbal SAT — mean & (std. dev.) 

Math SAT — mean & (std, dev.) 

Accum. CPA — mean & (std. dev.) 

Econ. course gndc ~ njean & (std. dev.) 
Distribution of 



Expected course grade 
. Comp. quest, only — mean & (s!d. dev.) 
Distribution of 



Percent males 

Percent required to take course 
Class standing — Fresh. 

Soph. 
Junior ^ 
Senior 
Other 

School — University Division 
Arts & Sciences 
Business 
Education 
Other 





With 


Without 






Questionnaires Questionnaires 


Total 




4,308 


1,540 


5,848 




478 (95) 


469(97) 


476 (96) 




535 (97) 


525 (101) 


532 (99) 




2.79 (.57) 


2.60 (.60) 


2.74 (.61) 




2.58 (1.00) 


2.01 (1.16) 


2.4.3 (1.08) 


A 


21% 


9% 


18% 


B 


31% 


25% 


30% 


C 


35% 


36% 


35% 


D 


11% 


15% 


12% 


F 


2% 


14% 


5% 



2.83 (.84) 
23% 
41% 
32% 
4% 
0% 

72% 

81% 

14% 
59% 
19% 
7% 
1% 

297c 
20% 
47% 
3% 
1% 



78% 



16% 
58% 
18% 
7% 
1% 

32% 
3% 



74% 



15% 
60% 
19% 
7% 

30% 
20% 
46% 
3% 
1% 
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Table 9 

Analysis of Nban Ratings on Each Question of E103 
Course and Instructor Evaluation Form by A.I. and R.F. 

(8 term totals; 5,823 respondents; 74.4% response rale; 41 AI mcans/45 RF means; 
some instructors rated more than one time.) 



OveraH M«in & (Std. Dev.) 

Ques. No. Weighted by Mean Rating for 

& No. of Students Range of 

Type of Rating Each Instructor 90th 75tb 50th 25th 10th 

Instructor Instructor Unweighted Means %iie %iie %He %i le %iie 

I AI 3.81 ( .39) 3.81 (.10) 4,00-3.58 3 92 3.89 3.84 3.76 3.65 
RF 3.77 ( .42) 3.79 (.12) 4.00-3.54 3.96 3.88 3.79 3,70 3.65 
Both 3.79 (.41) 3.80 ,(.11) 4.00 54 3.94 3.88 3.82 3.72 3.65 

2. AI 3.74 ( .44) 3.74 (.08) 3.1- • 59 3.83 3.79 3.75 3.70 3.65 

RF 3.74 ( .45) 3.76 (.08) 3.920.57 3.86 3.81 3.76 3.70 2.67 

Both 3.74 ( .44) 3.75 (.08) 3.920.57 3.85 3.80 3.76 3.70 3.66 

3 AI 2 79 ( .83) 2.88 (.31) 3.72-2.24 3.41 3.00 2.92 2.70 2.56 
RF 2 80 ( .84) 2.81 (.18) 3.29-2.34 3.00 2.89 2.81 2.71 2.62 
Both 2.79 ( .84) 2.84 (.25) 3.72-2.24 3.09 2.96 2.84 2.70 2.60 

4 AI 2.90 ( .93) 2.90 (.15) 3.16-2.59 3.13 3.04 2.90 2.80 2.72 
RF 2 95 ( .96) 2.92 (.18) 3.35 2.53 3.13 3.04 2.94 2.81 2.72 
Both 2.92 ( .94) 2.91 (.16) 3.35-2.53 3.13 3.04 2.91 2.80 2.72 

5. AI 2.79 (1.12) 2.79 (.32) 3.41-1.94 3.24 3.01 2.78 2.58 2.47 
RF 2.94 (1.09) 2.82 (.32) 3.40-2.11 3.20 3.07 2.87 2.65 2.33 
Both 2.87 (1.10) 2.81 (.32) 3.41-1.94 3.22 3.06 2.80 2.63 2.47 

6. AI 2.32 (1.24) 2.31 (.35) 3.09-1.63 2.92 2.52 2.27 2.14 1.89 
RF 2.47 (1-27) 2.30 (.37) 3.29-1.51 2.74 2.59 2.33 2.04 1.90 
Both 2.39 (1.26) 2.31 (.36) 3.29-1.51 2.78 2.55 2.29 2.08 1.89 

7 AI 3.15 ( -84) 3.13 (.41) 3.95-1.75 3.58 3.35 3.20 3.04 2.58 

RF 3.41 I .76) 3.21 (.42) 3.90-2.02 3.73 3.52 3.24 3.03 2.79 

Both 3.28 (.81) 3.17 (.42) 3.95-1.75 3.61 3.47.3.20 3.03 2.58 

8. AI 3.20 ( -90) 3.17 (.39) 3.94-2.20 3.62 3.45 3.29 2.97 2.61 

RF 1.13 ( .94) 3.00 (.42) 3.67-2.07 3.54 3.34 2.97 2.63 2.55 

Both 3.16 ( .92) 3.08 (.41) 3.94-2.07 3.55 3.41 3.13 2.80 2.55 

9 AI 2.70 (1.04) 2.68 (.41) 3.38-1.64 3.16 2.97 2.74 2.43 2.10 

RF 2.79 (1.08) 2.56 (.52) 3.46-1.23 3.19 3.00 2.57 2.27 1.94 

Both 2.75 (1.06) 2.62 (-47) 3.46-1.23 3.19 2.97 2.70 2.34 1.98 

10 AI 2.75 (1.07) 2.75 (.38) 3.38-1.66 3.24 3.03 2.79 2.55 2.29 

RF 2.85 (1.04) 2.72 (.38) 3.30-1.66 3.22 3.03 2.71 2.44 2.25 

Both 2.80 (1.06) 2.73 (.38) 3.38-1.66 3.22 3.03 2.76 2.46 2.25 

II AI 1.01 ( .96) 3.04 (.61) 3.76-0.85 3.65 3.53 3.19 2.78 2.31 
RF 3.25 ( .81) 3.17 (.46) 3.82-1.94 3.66 3.53 3.30 2.80 2.68 
Both 3-13 ( .90) 3.10 (.53) 3.82-1.94 3.65 3.53 3.21 2.80 2.46 

12 AI 3.08 ( .88) 3.08 (.31) 3.70-2.23 '3.47 3-26 3.18 2.92 2.71 

RF 2.95 (.97) 2.99 (.36) 3.56-1.96 3.46.-3.26 2.97 2.86 2.64 

Both 3.02 ( .93) 3.03 (.34) 3.70-1.96 3.46 3.26 3.08 2.86 2.65 

;i M 2.74 ( .98) 2-73 (.34) 3.39-1.93 3.17 2.99 2:78 2.54 2.24 

' RF 2.87 (1.00) 2-73 (.42) 3.37-1.45 3.29 3.12 2.68 2.38 2.29 

Both 2.80 ( .99) 2-73 (.39) 3.39-1.45 3.28 3.03 2.74 2.47 2.27 

14. AI , 3.23 t .82) 3.20 (.43) 3.74-1.51 3.59 3.51 3.33 3.08 2.69 

RF 3.47 ( .72) 3.30 (..^9) 3.82-2-30 3.69 3.66 3.37 3.16 2.76 

Both 3-35 ( .78) 3 25 (.41) 3.82-1.51 3-67 3.54 3.35 3.12 2.76 
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Overall Mean & (Std. Dev.) 
Qucs. No. Weighted by " ^ o r 

& No.ofStudeits Range of Mean Racing for 

5^., -ar ....... -rr a s 

BO* , .„ ,,„ ,33, ] 1.37 ..22 

I lll i i l'i lS lEi - -S 1:1.' 1:S S 

* '-'^ (-16) 1.76-0.88 1.40 1.28 l.|6 1.08 101 

'7. Al 2.77 (1.01) 2.72 (.58) 3.38-0.77 3 23 3 15 2 0, 2 fin 7 no 

!1S !S IS:?; ^i^' i^j i! i 

I J./B (.38) 3.33-1.62 3.14 3.09 2.88 2 54 2 23 

"■St^ ;.2 1:S 3^11- 15? IL' IS ^i? .^^S 

Both 3.16 ( .82) 3 14 f 3h 7ft in i .'H ""^^ ^ 

^ -^-'^ 3.76-2.10 3.43 3.35 3.19 3.03 2.81 

^0. AI 2.94 (.96) 2.92 (.39) 3.67-1.78 3 40 3 I9 2 96 2 71 9.7 

^ tZ ! :S !2 1:S1:?| 1- ii? S i ll 

RF J-^' ^•''^-'•■'3 3.19 3.(M 2 85 ^ 65 2 52 

. ! :S ?:S .'5 3':i?:l:,1 i-S S i,1 ill 

RP '-2" 3.76-2.78 3.66 3 59 3 43 3 29 III 

RF 3.25 (.79) 3.24 (.30) 3.76.2.21 3 59 344 330 3nx Hi 

Bo.h 3..« ( .76) 3.32 (.27, 3.76-2.21 Im 1^2 If, 2'.% 

J iii S ii il i ii iS il 

:i ilSili iSE i;« ii if 11 i-i 

BP 2.66 (1.05) 2.62 (.57) 3.56.0.93 3.27 3 05 ■'64 2 41 177 

!IS IS Ir; ;1 i^i 

" «t i:2 3.., 3.2; 2,. 

3.43 3.24 2.82 2.43 L6I 



B".h 2.86 (,.27) 2.70 (.65, 3.69.0.88 .V43 3.24 2 ,1 2 43 161 

• J.40 ( .67) 3..16 (.18) 3.8«.2.96 3 57 3 49 137 Al f,! 

B...h 3.3. ( .73) 3.30 (.19, 3.88-2.83 '.52 3.4.' 3.32 1?6 lH 

^" tl * 2.84 (.18) 3.20-2.29 3 07 ■> 98 ■> 86 ■> 74 7 «;« 

" ; is S 1:1? i S 
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Ovfrflll Mean & (Std. Dev.) „ , 

Ques. No. Weighted by Mean RaUng for 

& No. of Students Range of 

Tvoeof Rating Each Instructor 90th 7Sth SOth 2Sth 10th 

Sartor inst^ctor Unweighted Means %ne %.le %.le %ile %ile 

31 Al 2 72 (.85) 2.71 (.24) 3.24-2.13 3.00 2.91 2.71 2.61 2.42 
RF 2 95 ( .82) 2.76 (.33) 3.33-2.05 3.22 3.01 2.73 2.54 2.32 
Both 2.83 ( .84) 2.73 (.29) 3.33-2.05 3.21 2.93 2.73 2.55 2 36 

32 AI 2 73 (1.01) 2.73 (.36) 3:43-1.95 3.26 2.87 2.74 2.56 2.29 
RF 2'6 (111) 2.51 (.41) 3.50-1.46 2.% 2.81 2.52 2.24 1.98 
Both 2.48 (1.09) 2.61 (.40) 3.50-1.46 3.17 2.85 2.65 2.32 2.14 

„ A, 2 73 ( 83) 2.72 (.18) 3.05-2.36 3.02 2.84 2.71 2.63 2.45 

RF ( 93) 2.60 (.23) 2.94-1.94 2.89 2.77 2.64 2.47 2.32 

Both 2.63 ( .89) 2.65 (.22) 3.05-1.94 2.92 2.79 2.66 2.54 2.41 

34 Al 2.48 (1.13) 2.49 (.34) 3.00-1.63 2.89 2.77 2.57 2.29 2.14 
RF ■'40 (117) 2.46 (.47) 3.17-1.14 2.87 2.71 2.63 2.36 1.84 
Both 144 (1.15) 2.47 (.41) 3.17-1.14 2.88 2.72 2.57 2.29 1.91 

35 Al 2.18 (1.05) 2.19 (.30) 3.13-1.69 2.57 2.34 2.23 1.95 1.82 

■ RF ->2-> (110) 2.22 (.38) 3.03-1.31 2.66 2.48 2.21 2.03 1.76 
Both 2:20 (1.08) 2.21 (.34) 3.13-1.31 2.58 2.41 2.22 1.97 1.78 

■',6 AI 2.65 (1.00) 2.67 (.32) 3.29-1.90 3.08 2.96 2.G7 2.55 2.28 

■ RF 2.78 (1.00) 2.67 (.37) 3.45-1.68 3.06 3.00 2.71 2.42 2.22 
Both 2.72 (1.00) 2.67 (.35) 3.45-1.68 3.07 2.% 2.69 2.48 2.22 
AI 2 10 (1.14) 2.13 (.29) 2.79-1.61 2.64 2.24 2.10 1.96 1.83 

2'.22 (1.16) 2.09 (.32) 2.98-1.53 2.47 2.33 2.09 1.88 1.68 



RF 



Both 2.16 (M5) 2.11 (.30) 2.98-1.53 2.59 2.30 2.09 1.88 1.78 

2 30 ( 91) 2.29 (.23) 2.78-1.78 2.64 2.44 2.30 2.13 1.99 

2' 32 ( 94) 2 32 (.30) 3.00-1.46 2.64 2.55 2.35 2.24 1.% 

2!31 ( '.9i) 2.31 (.27) 3.00-1.46 2.64 2.48 2.32 2.13 1.97 

■>2-> ( 85) 2.26 (.28) 2.84-1.53 2.57 2.45 2.30 2.11 1.92 

2->5 ( 90) 2.26 (.27) 2.69-1.55 2.59 2.53 2.33 2.13 1.65 

Both 2.24 ( !88) 2.26 (.28) 2.84-1.53 2.58 2.47 2 3 2 2.\2 1.82 



Both 
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Table 10 

. Analysis of Mean Ratings on Eacli Question of E104 
Course and Instructor Evaluation Form by AJ. and H.F. 

(8 term loials; 4,308 respondents; 73.6% response rate; 37 A! means, 38 RF means; 
some instructors rated more than one time.) 



Overall Mean & (Std. Dev.) 
Ques. No. Weighted by Mean Rating for 

& No. of Students 



Range of 



J^^l^l - Rating Each Instructor 90th 75th 50th 25th 10th 

.^^^ ^ ' Means %ile %ile %He %ile %Ue 

3.98-3.40 3.96 3.91 3.82 3.75 3.71 

4.00-3.53 3.97 3.89 3.83 3.76 3.71 

4.00-3.40 3.96 3.89 3.82 3.76 3.71 

3.92- 3.52 3.90 3.87 3.81 3.75 3.74 
4.00-3.50 3.94 3.88 3.80 3.74 3.66 
4.00-3.50 3.90 3.87 3.80 3.75 3.68 

3.45-2.43 3.12 2.98 2.85 2.74 2.64 

3.24-2.31 3.03 2.90 2.73 2.64 2.57 

3.45-2.31 3.08 2.96 2.80 2.67 2.58 

3.21-2.50 3.18 3.00 2.92 2.80 2.74 

3.54-2.2 1 3.25 3.09 2.98 2.83 2.64 

3.54-2.21 3.19 3.05 2.92 2.80 2.67 

3.59-1.96 3.31 3.20 3.00 2.84 2.56 

3.40-2.00 3.38 3.21 2.97 2.67 2.43 

3.59- 1:96 3.35 3.20 3.00 2.74 2.43 
3.23-1.58 2.83 2.75 2.59 2.23 2.08 
3.23- 1 .47 3 .00 2.77 2.52 2.2 1 1 .95 
3.23-1.47 2.97 2.75 2.54 2.21 2.00 

3.93- 2.54 3.47 3.37 3.25 3.05 2.76 
3.88-2.16 3.85 3.62 3.20 2.83 2.42 
3.93-2.16 3.74 3.43 3.23 2.87 2.65 

3.90-1.91 3.53 3.48 3.21 3.07 2.93 

3.75-1.32 .3.60 3.50 3.17 2.85 2.24 

3.90-1.32 3.56 3.49 3.19 2.97 2.56 

3.58-2.00 3.41 3.?0 2.90 2.60 2.47 

3.43-1.32 3.38 3. :5 2.88 2.62 1.92 

3.58- 1 .32 3.38 3 2 1 2.89 2.60 2.08 

3.60- 1.50 3.42 3.20 2.96 2.76 2.34 
3.54- 1 .68 3.29 3. 14 2.85 2.57 1 .88 
3.60-1.50 3.29 3.16 2.94 2.62 2.32 

3.83-2.14 3.70 3.58 3.33 3.12 2.76 

4.00-0.76 3.76 3.71 3.54 3.32 3.00 

4.00-0.76 3.74 3.64 3.44 3.21 2.89 

3.69-2.54 3.51 3.41 3.18 3.02 2.79 

3.69- 1 .85 3.57 3.40 3.08 2.83 2.70 

3.69-1.85 3.56 3.39 3.1> 2.92 2.74 

3.51-1.89 3.44 3.10 2.85 2.68 2.39 

3.54-1.95 3.43 3.33 2.94 2.51 2.35 

3.54-1.89 3.40 3.15 2.93 2.56 2.35 

3.83-2.32 3.62 3.54 3.42 3.22 3.05 

3.90-2.41 3.78 3.69 3.50 3.20 2 88 

3.90-2.32 3.71 3.62 3.42 3.20 2.88 



Instructor 


Instructor 


Unweighted 


1 AI 


3.83 


( .38) 


3.82 


(.12) 


Kr 


3.80 


( .39) 


3.82 


(.10) 


Both 


3.82 






(.11) 




3.81 


( .39) 


3.81 


(.08) 




3.81 


{ .39) 


3.79 


(.11) 


Both 


3.81 








3. A! 


2.88 


( .84) 


2.87 


(.23) 


Kr 


2.78 


( .83) 


2.76 


(.21) 


Both 


2.83 




.L.O I 




4. A! 


2.92 


( .95) 


2.90 


(.17) 


DP 


2.97 


{ .94) 


2.93 


(.27) 


Both 


. 7J 


/ O^) 


2.92 


(.22) 


S At 


2.95 


(1.09) 


2.96 


(.35) 


Kr 


2.98 


(1.08) 


2.90 


(.37) 


Both 




/ 1 nut 


2:93 


(.36) 


ft A I 


2.49 


(1.24) 


2.49 


(.36) 


DP 

Kr 


2.52 


(1.26) 


2.45 


(.42) 


Both 


2.5 1 




T ,1*7 


(.39) 


7 AI 
/ . AI 


3.22 


i 78) 


3.19 


(.30) 


Kr 


3.45 


( .82) 


3.17 


(.51) 


Both 


3.33 


( .81) 


3.18 


(.42) 


8. A! 


3.20 


( .89) 


3.21 


(.34) 


RF 


3.23 


( .96) 


3.05 


(.57) 


Both 


3.21 


( .92) 


3.13 


(.48) 


9. A! 


2.88 


( .99) 


2.88 


(.38) 


RF 


3.00 


(1.01) 


2.78 


(.55) 


Both 


2.94 


(1.00) 


2.83 


(.48) 


10. A! 


2.93 


(I.Ol) 


2.92 


(.42) 


RF 


2.88 


(1.06) 


2.76 


(.50) 


Both 


2.91 


(1.03) 


2.84 


(.47) 


11. AI 


3.28 


f .79) 


3.28 


f.40) 


RF 


3.44 


( .76) 


3.40 


(.52) 


Both 


3.36 


( .78) 


3.34 


(.46) 


12. A! 


3.18 


( .82) 


3.19 


(.27) 


RF 


3.16 


( .85) 


3.06 


(.40) 


Both 


3.17 


( .84) 


3.12 


(.34) 


13. A! 


2.88 


( .98) 


2.87 


(.39) 


RF 


3.04 


( .97) 


2.86 


(.44) 


Both 


2.96 


( .98) 


2.86 


(.41) 


14. AI 


3.33 


( .78) 


3.33 


(.30) 


RF 


3.52 


( .73) 


3.38 


(.40) 


Both 


3.42 


( .76) 


3.36 


(.35) 
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Overall Mean «c (Std. Dev.) 








Ques. No. 


Wdghted by 






Mean Rating for 


& 


No. of Students 


Range of 






Type of 


Rating Each 


Instructor 


90th 


75th 50th 25th 10th 


instructor 


Instructor Unweighted 


Means 




%\\e %\\e %\\e 



15. Al 


1.41 


( .98) 


1.44 


(.38) 


RF 


1.48 


(1.01) 


1.57 


(.51) 


OOtll 


1 Ad 


/ 1 fV\\ 

( l.UU) 


1 .J 1 




16. AI 


1.17 


( .77) 


1.17 


(.16) 


RF 


1.17 


( .78) 


1.15 


(.25) 


DOth 


1.1/ 


\ ./// 


1 . lo 




17. Al 


2.81 


(1.03) 


2.80 


(.63) 


RF 


3.15 


( .89) 


2.98 


(.40) 


Both 


2.98 


( .yo) 


l.oy 




18. Al 


2.92 


( .86) 


2.92 


(.31) 


RF 


2.93 


( .95) 


2.89 


(.34) 


Both 




( .vu) 


1 on 




19. Al 


3.25 


( .76) 


3.25 


(.24) 


RF 


3.18 


( .79) 


3.18 


(.28) 


Both 


3.22 


( ./o) 




I .10) 


20. Al 


3.03 


( .91) 


3.04 


(.33) 


RF 


3.28 


( .80) 


3.18 


(.32) 


Both 


3. 15 


( 'Of) 


3. 1 1 




21. AI 


2.82 


( .89) 


2.82 


(.30) 


RF 


2.70 


( .96) 


2.69 


(.34) 


Both 


2.76 


( .yj) 


L. Id 




22. AI 


3.37 


( .74) 


3.38 


(.22) 


RF 


3.17 


( .82) 


3.23 


(.33) 


Both 


3.28 


( ./o) 


3.30 




23. AI 


1.77 


( .94) 


1.75 


(.34) 


RF 


1.63 


( .94) 


1.69 


(.27) 


Both 


1.70 


( .94) 


1.72 


(.31) 


24. Al 


3.06 


( .77) 


3.07 


(.27) 


RF 


2.99 


( .86) 


2.88 


(.47) 


Both 


3.03 


( .81) 


2.98 


(.39) 


25. AI 


1.70 


(1.02) 


1.72 


(.33) 


RF 


1.77 


(1.04) 


1.73 


(.36) 


Both 


1.73 


(1.03) 


1.73 


(.35) 


26. AI 


2.88 


(1.03) 


2.86 


(.51) 


RF 


3.18 


(1.00) 


2.93 


(.55) 


Both 


3.02 


(1.02) 


2.89 


(.53) 


27. Al 


2.95 


(1.24) 


2.93 


(.59) 


RF 


3.10 


(1.22) 


2.85 


(.66) 


Both 


3.02 


(1.23) 


2.89 


(.63) 


29. Al 


3.44 


( .67) 


3.44 


(.16) 


RF 


3.53 


( .60) 


3.48 


(.20) 


Both 


3.49 


( .64) 


3.46 


(.18) 


30. AI 


2.99 


( .80) 


3.01 


(.18) 


RF 


3.13 


( .77) 


3.09 


(.23) 


Both 


3.06 


( .79) 


3.05 


(.21) 



2.41-0.61 2.00 1.61 1.37 1.19 1.06 

3.25-0.83 2.21 1.89 1.50 1.23 1.02 

3.25-0.61 2.15 1.74 1.44 1.20 1.04 

1.58-0.90 1.42 1.23 1.16 1.05 0.97 

1.72-0.50 1.48 1.33 1.16 1.04 0.87 

1 .72-0.50 1 .42 1 .29 1.16 1 .04 0.92 

3.49-1.04 3.37 3.26 3.01 2.63 1.85 

3.62-2.20 3.44 3.34 3.12 2.73 2.44 

3.62-1.04 3.40 3.28 3.01 2.65 2.28 

3.39-2.17 3.30 3.15 2.95 2.77 2.50 

3.54-2.10 3.32 3.16 2.94 2.71 2.50 

3.54-2.10 3.30 3.14 2.90 2.74 2.50 

3.58-2. 18 3.48 3.42 3.3 1 3. 16 3.08 

3.60-2.47 3.53 3.41 3.17 3.00 2.83 

3.60-2.18 3.51 3.40 3.21 3.11 2.96 

3.57-2.13 3.40 3.27 3.06 2.88 2.60 

3.77-2.39 3.54 3.43 3.26 3.08 3.76 

3.77-2.13 3.48 3.33 3.17 2.90 2.65 

3.45- 1 .82 3.21 3.05 2.8 1 2.63 2.56 

3.16-1.69 3.13 2.97 2.76 2.50 2.20 

3.45-1.69 3.13 2.98 2.78 2.58 2.40 

3.75-2.84 3.67 3.54 3.37 3.27 3. 10 

3.70-2.26 3.64 3.52 3.24 3.08 2.82 

3.75-2.26 3.64 3.54 3.35 3. 16 2.92 

2.21-1.39 2.10 1.96 1.76 1.67 1.56 

2.64-1.15 2.00 1.83 1.71 1.51 1.41 

2.64- 1.15 2.03 1 .89 1 .74 1 .57 1 .44 

3.54-2.41 3.40 3.30 3.13 2.85 2.77 

3.43-1.18 3.37 3.19 2.97 2.81 2.45 

3.54-1.18 3.38 3.25 3.04 2.84 2.53 

2.37-0.98 2.12 L95 1.79 1.55 1.23 

2.42-0.81 2.21 1.95 1.84 1.54 1.24 

2.42-0.81 2.15 1.95 1.82 1.54 1.23 

3.81-1.64 3.35 3.22 3.06 2.56 2.07 

3.68-1.51 3.60 3.38 3.06 2.50 2.16 

3.81-1.51 3.46 3.27 3.06 2.53 2.08 

3.87-1.11 3.61 3.32 3.06 2.64 -2.17 

3.63-1.18 3.62 3.48 2.88 2.42 2.10 

3.87-1.11 3.61 3.40 3.06 2.53 2.10 

3.73-3.06 3.67 3.56 3.42 3.35 3.29 

4.00-3.06 3.69 3.60 3.47 3.34 3.29 

4.00-3.06 3.67 3.58 3.45 3.34 3.29 

3.31-2.55 3.27 3.16 3.00 2.88 2.82 

3.53-2.59 3.40 3.26 3.10 3.00 2.77 

3.53-2.55 3.31 3.20 3.06 2.92 2.78 
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Overall Mean & (Std. Dev.) 

Qu«.No. Weighted by Mean RaUng for 

* No. of Students Range of =— 

Rating Each Instructor 90th 75th 50th 25th lOth 

Instructor Instructor Unweighted Means %ile %ile %i|e %ile %Ue 

31. Al 2.88 (.81) 2.88 (.27) 3.38-1.93 3.15 3.11 2.93 2 74 2 59 

RF 3.01 (.82) 2.97 (.30) 3.50-2.31 3.35 3.17 3.03 l.SZ 272 

Both 2.95 ( .81) 2.93 (.29) 3.50-1.93 3.26 3.13 2.97 2.80 2 63 

^^■rF iL' n-°M oin ^-'V '-"-^-^S 3.36 3.11 2.83 2.64 2.46 

RF 2.42 (1.13) 2.80 (.53) 3.83-1.46 3.40 3.29 2.82 2 63 2 12 

Both 2.61 (1.08) 2.83 (.44) 3.83-1.46 3.36 3.13 2.82 2.63 2.32 

Hi ^ it' ^-^^^ ^•^■'•■'5 3.03 2.89 2.79 2.64 2.55 

RF 2.67 (.89) 2.77 (.31) 3.58-2.09 3.11 2.95 2 82 2 65 2 24 

Both 2.69 ( .87) 2.76 (.29) 3.58-1.75 3.06 2.89 2.79 2M 2.49 

34. Al 2.42 (1.16) 2.39 (.44) 3.24-1.40 2.98 2.82 2 32 2 07 1 94 
RF 2.52 (1.12) 2.49 (.53) 3.58-0.84 3.18 2.87 2'55 2'29 r86 
Both 2.47 (1.15) 2.44 (.49) 3.58-0.84 3.00 2.82 2.42 2.'l2 1.93 

35. Al 1.90 (1.05) 1.91 (.31) 2.61-1.40 2.50 2.12 1 85 1 69 1 60 
RF 2.15 (1.06) 2.11 (.42) 3.29-1.13 2.71 2.40 2.10 83 W 
Both 2.01 (1.06) 2.01 (.38) 3.29-1.13 2.53 2.22 1.97 1.74 l.H 

36. Al 2.84 (.97) 2.84 (.35) 3.41-1.81 3.20 3.14 2.87 2.69 2 52 
RF 2.86 ( .97) 2.83 (.36) 3.64-2.03 3.24 3.08 2.88 2.67 2:50 
Both 2.85 ( .97) 2.85 (.36) 3.64-1.81 3.21 3.07 2.87 2.67 2.50 

37. Al 2.10 (1.13) 2.12 (.32) 2.78-1.47 2.54 2.33 2.20 1 92 164 
RF 2.14.(1.17) 2.12 (.34) 2.91-1.24 2.53 2.37 2.11 1^88 W 
Both 2.12 (1.15) 2.12 (.33) 2.91-1.24 2.53 2.33 2.16 1 88 \m 

38. Al 2.28 (.97) 2.25 (.38) 3.04-1.41 2.64 2.56 2.17 2.03 1 81 
RF 2.35 (.91) 2.29 (.46) 3.18-0.79 3.00 2.55 2.32 2.16 180 
Both 2.31 ( .95) 2.27 (.42) 3.18-0.79 2.92 2.53 2.29 2.04 1.80 

39. Al 2.04 (.82) 2.06 (.36) 2.61-1.57 2.39 2.16 2.07 1 88 1 68 
RF 2.20 ( .85) 2.13 (.37) 3.23-1.43 2.43 2.33 2.20 88 1 W 

2.11 ( .84) 2.09 (.37) 3.23-1.43 2.39 2.30 2.07 1.88 L6S 
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Table 15 

E103 and E104 Rograsaions with Inatructor Rating aa the Dependent Variable 



■ Regression Cocflldcnt'j' • 
Independent Variable and (Code) E103 El04 



Total SAT, hundreds (16.(M.0) 


-.04tt 


.00 


Mr 'sex (1-0) 


-.ostt 


-.08tt 


Thr^ (noi iwo) class meetings a week (1-0) 


.31tt 


.56tt 


Class met on Saturday (1-0) 


.23 


.47tt 


Class met before 9 A.M. (1-0) 


.20tt 


~.l8tt 


Class met after 4 P.M. (1-0) 


-.04 


.37tt 


•Class standing: Fresh. (1-0) 


--.lot 


.00 


Junior (1-0) 


-.09 


.22tt 


Senior (1-0) 


-.14 


.21tt 


Other (1-0) 


-.19 


-.27 


**School: Univ. Div. (1-0) 


15tt 


.06 


Arts &Sci. (1-0) 


.04 


~.i3tt 1 


Education (1-0) 


..03 


.12 


HPER (1-0) 


.10 


.16 


Other (1-0) 


.15 


-.37 


Took course on a required basis (1-0) 


-.05 


.03 


Attitude toward econ. at beginning of 






course (4-0) 


.05tt 


.C5tt 


Expected grade (4-0) 


.31tt 


.28tt 


score on final exam, tens (7.2-0.9) 


.04tt 


.00 


Intercept 


1.82 


1.63 


adjusted 


.086 


.097 



^Sutistically Significant at: .05 = t, .01 = tt. 



*Clas£ standing of sophomore suppressed in the intercept in both regressions. 
**School of Business suppressed in the intercept of both regressions. 
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APPENDIX I 
Introductory Economics Schedule, Fall 1974 

E 103 

Introduction to Microeconomics 



Sec. 














Da.vs 


Time 


Subtitles 


Rix)m 


Instructor 




ivi w r 


7:30 


Competition & Government 


BH 142 


Atack, J. 




iVi w r 


8:30 


Current Economic Problems 


BH 142 


Green, J. 




MW/P 
ivi w r 


8:30 


Current Economic Problems 


BH 310 


Walton, G. 




MW/P 
IVI W r 


9:30 


Current Economic Problems 


BH 209 


Praemer, A. 


( AW 


MWP 
IVi » r 


9:30 


Competition & Government 




Atack, J. 


1 vviD 


ivi w r 


9:30 


Environmental Econ. Probs. 




Campbell, R. 




\/l\K/P 

IViW r 


9:30 


Agricultural Econ. Probs. 


BH > 


Brust, P. 


1 yu/ 


1 K 


9:30- 10:45 Nutrition and the Consumer 




li.icliMiura, F. 


ISAio 


iVi w 


10:30 


Current Economic Problems 


HH 


McKinney, J. 


1 VUV 


iVl W r 


10:30 


Cunvnt Economic Problems 


BH 142 


Pnicmer, A. 


1910 


MWF 


10:30 


Environmental Econ. Pr.>'^ 


!■■- 240 


McKinney, S. 


1911 


MWF 


10:30 


Gov't, -md the Econom\ 




lA^escher, S. 


1912 


TR 


11:00- 


12:15 Scarcity & Interdependence 


> H) 


Witte, J. 


1913 


TR 


11:00- 


1 2: 1 5 Economics of Education 


liU 142 


Dcwitt, N, 


1914 


MWF 


11:30 


Income Distribution in U.S. 


BH 142 


Chapman, E. 


1915 


MWF 


11:30 


Environmental Econ. Probs. 


BH 240 


McKinney, S 


1916 


MWF 


11:30 


Current Economic Problems 


BH 209 


McKinney, J. 


1917 


MWF 


12:30 


Income Distribution in US 


BH 142 


Chapman, E. 


191S 


MWF 


12:30 


Agricultural Econ.* Probs. 


BH 209 


Brust, P. 


1919 


MWF 


12:30 


Social Issues ant.! Econ. 


BH 206 


Wra«u:. P 


1920 


MWF 


12:30 


Environmental Econ. Probs. 


BH 240 


Davidson, J. 


*1921 


TR 


1:00- 


2: 1 5 Government & Economy 


SW 007 


Gordon, S. 


1922 


MWF 


1:30 


SiK'iai Issues & Econ. 


BH 206 


Wrage, P. 


1923 


MWF 


1:30 


Environmental Econ. Probs. 


BH 240 


Davidson, J. 


1924 


MWF 


1:30 


Current Econ. Probs. 


BH 142 


Rezelmann, J 


1925 


MWF 


2:30 


Current Econ. Probs.- 


BH 142 


Rezelmann, J 


1926 


TR 


2:30-3:45 Current Econ. Probs. 


BH 142 


Hashemi, A. 


1927 


TR 


6:30-7:45 Current Econ. Probs. 


BH 142 


Hashemi, A. 


*Thcsc sections arc 1 


argc lecture sections. 







EI03 FINAL— TUESDAY, DECEMBER 17, 7:30-9:15 a.m. 
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E 104 




*This section is a 



Intk'oduction to Macroeconomics 



Subtitles Room Instructor 

Inflation & Uncmployniem BH 240 Weiher, K. 

Inflation & Unemployment WH 118 Weihcr, K. 

Current Economic Probs. WH 118 Orr, L. 

12: 15 Current Economic Probs. BH 006 Kuzncts, P. 

Unempl., InH.'tion & Growth BH 013 Siundcrs, P. 

Monetary & Fiscal Policy BH 003 Lardero, L. 

1-2:15 Cunv^nt Economic throbs. BH 003 Yoho, D 

Monetary & Fiscal Policy BH 003 Urdero. L. 
ge lecture section. 



E104 FINAL— TUESDAY. DECEMBER 17, 1 1 :30- 1:15 p.m. 



APPENDIX I! 
Introductory Economics Schedule, Spring 1975 

E 103 



Sec. 

No. Days 
1917 MWF 



I9I8 
1919 



MWF 
MWF 



1920 MWF 

1921 TR 

1922 MWF 

1923 MWF 

1924 TR 

1925 MWF 



Introduction to Microeconomics 



Time 
8:30 
9:?0 
10:30 
10:30 
11:00- 
11:30 
12:30 
i:00- 
1:30 



Su:>itles 
Current Economic Problems 
Current Economic Problems 
Environm. Economic Problems 
Govemrnent and the Economy 

12:15 Economics of Education 
Environm. Econ. Probs. 
Income Distribution 

2:15 Economics of Education 
Income Distribution - 



Rix)m Instructor 



BH 310 
BH 013 
PY 109 
BH 003 
BH 003 
BH 003 
WH 1 18 
BH 142 
WH 1 18 



Christiansen. R. 
Saunders, P. 
McKinney. S. 
Miller, T. 
Yoho, D. 
McKinney. S. 
Lardaro. L. 
Yoho. D. 
Lardaro, L. 



*This section is a lar^ie lecture section. 



E 103 F1NAL---WEDNESDAY. MAY 7. 3:.^0-5:15 p.m. 
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E 104 



Introduction to Macroeconomics 



Sec. 












No. 


Days 


Time 


Subfuies 


Room 


Instructor 


t om 


MWr 


7:30 


Intlalion, Empl. & Money 


BH 231 


Atack, J. 


!«93 


MWF 


8:30 


Inilalion and Unemployment 


BH 006 


Weiher, K, 


1894 


MWF 


8:30 


Intlation, Empl, & Money 


BH 142 


Atack, J, 


1895 


Mvyr 


9:30 


Inflation and Uiiemployment 


BH 003 


Campbell, R, 


!89o 


MWF 


9:30 


Intlation and Unemployment 


BH 103 


Weiher, K, 


lay/ 


MWF 


9:30 


Unempl., Inflation & Controls 


BH 142 


Wrage, P, 


IVUU 


MWr 


10:30 


Monetary and Fiscal Policy 


WH 115 Praemer, A, 


I VU 1 




10:30 


Inflation and Unemployment 


G . 101 


Chapman, E, 


1902 


MWF 


10:30 


Unempl, , Inflation & Controls 


BH 340 


Wrage, P, 


1903 


TR 


1 1 :00- 1 2: 1 5 Elementary Macro Theor>' 


BH 304 


Witte, J, 


1905 


MWF 


11:30 


Monetar}' and Fiscal Policy 


WH 115 


Praemer, A. 


1906 


MWF 


11:30 


Inflation and Unemployment 


GL 101 


Chapman, E, 


1908 


MWF 


1 2:30 


Current Economic Problems 


LH 316 


Davidson, J, 


m9 


MWF 


12:30 


Monetar}' and Economic Policy 


BH 142 


Brust, P, 


*7095 


TR 


1:00-2:15 


The End of Affluence? 


PY 101 


Wilson, n. 


UJIO 


TR 


l'.^)-2:15 


Current Economic Problems 


BH 209 


Ku/nets, !V 


19i 1 


MWF 


1:30 


Monetar\' Fiscal Problems 


BH 142 


Rezelmaii, J, 


1912 


MWF 


1:30 


Mone!ar aiid Economic Policy 


BH 346 


Brust, P, 


;^'I3 


MWF 


1:30 


Cuirr'K hcotu.mic Problems 


LH 316 


Davidson, J. 


1914 


MWF 


2:30 


Monetary af. ! Fiscal Policy 


BH 142 


Rezelman, J, 


1915 


TR 


2:30-3:45 


Monetar}' and Fi:^cal Polic) 


WH 124 


Hashemi, A. 


1916 


TR 


6:30-7:45 


Monetary and Fiscal Policy 


BH 347 ■ 


Hashemi, A. 



*This section is; a large lecture section. 



E 104 FINAL— WEDNESDAY. MAY 7. 11:30 a.m.-l:15 p.m. 
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APPENDIX III 
E103 Introduction to Microeconomics: 
Current Economic Problems 

Section 1918, MWF 9:30 a.m. BH 013 

Dr. Phillip Saunders Spring 1975, Undergraduate Interns, BH908 

Ballanline Hall 913 

Omce Hours MWF 10:30 a,m, - 12:30 p.m. Robyn Moberly Tu 1:30 

Oi by Appolnlmenl (337-4050 Mornings) Marc Newton W 1:30 

(337-2761 Afternoons) Pam Wiialley Th 1:30 



Major Course Objectives 

1. To stimulate in students an awareness of, and a continuing interest in, important 
problems of economic policy. The kind of policy problems one encounters daily in the 
newspapers and news magazines. 

2. To give students a firm grasp of ihefew basic principles and analytical tools they need in 
order to think intelligently about economic problems. Where necessary, technical 
theoretical detail will be sacrificed in order to obtain proficiency in the use of the basic 
tool kit; but the student is expected to master thoroughly the basic analytical concepts of 
scarcity, alternative costs, competitive market pricing, and interdependence. The basic 
assumption is that analytical concepts, tools and models are most effectively learned 
when the student can use them in understanding actual situations and problems that he or 
she is likely to encounter in the real world. 

3. To help students to develop good method in thinking about economic problems. This 
involves specific attention to ihc process of orderly problem-solving, incl-ding the 
recognition of different vaiuesand tlie problem of contlictlng goals. (See Pels and Uhler 
Casebook, pp. 18-20, and pp. 34-45.) 

4. To help students to learn to evaluate and use both qualitative and quantitative evidence 
when conflicting viewpoints and approaches are encountered. 

Operating This Section of the Course 

This section will emphasize applying the tools in the basic analytical core toa variety of 
current economic policy problems including campus parking places, medical care services, 
excise taxes, price Controls, the volunteer army, pollution, tax reform, poverty, and others. 

There will be several homework assignments, four one-hour exams, and a final exam 
tliat will consist of a series of multiple-choice questions, common to all students in all 
sections ot EI03, and one or two essay questions designed especially for this section. Note 
now the time of the common final exam— it is imperative that your schedule permit you to 
be free to take the final at 3:30 pjn. on Wednesday, May 7. 

■All students are expected to do all the assigned reading and homework assignments 
promptly and thoroughly. No homework will be accepted later than the beginning of the 
class on the day when it is due, and all .studentr^i are expected to take all exams on the dates 
they are scheduled. There are no provisions fo; make-up exams, but if a student has a 
legitimate excuse for missing a scheduled exam, the weight of his final will be increased 
enough to make up the points missed. 
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Grades 

Course grades will be determined as follows: 
Each one-hour exam is worth 100 points. 
The final exam is worth 200 points. 

Unless otherwise stated, each homework assignment collected will be graded on a 
15-point basis. Each student will be permitted to drop his lowest homework grade, and the 
points on the remaining homework assignments will be added to his exam scores to get a 
total number of points for the whole course, and the official course grade will be based on 
this overall point total. 

There is no curve for graiiing. The standards are r.bsolute. and everyone can get an 
A + " or everyone can get an "F." depending uponAvhcre their overall point total falls in 
the following percentage distiibution: 

95 percent and over A + 
90-94 percent A 
85-89 percem A- 

80-84 percent B 
75-79 percent _B- 

70-74 percent 
65-69 perceul 
60-64 percent 

55-59 percent 
50-54 percent 

49 percent or lower 

Textbook and Readings 

G, L, Biich, F^r(>n()mics: An I ntrociiicdon to Analysis and Policy (Sth edition). Prentice Hall. 
1974. 

Fels and Uhler. Casebook of Economic Problems and Policies: Practice in Thinkiri^. West. 
1974, 

On reserve (Main Library 20 copies. Business Library 10 copies): E103 Saunders, /?««////^',v 
on Markets and Prices, and other readings that may be added later. 

OPTIONAL Students who want to keep up on daily economic events can get special 
subscription rates loThe Wall Street Journal — 3 months $5.40.4 months $7,20, 8 months 
$14.40. 1 year $19.00, This is entirely optional. Any student wanting to subscribe should 
sign the list at the front of the room after class today, Wednesday 1-15. or Friday 1-17, Put 
your address on the list, and you will be billed directly by thei^^/zm//. The list will be mailed 
in Friday, so you must sign up by then. Again, this is entirely optional, 

TENTATIVE COURSE OUTLINE 
Date Topic and Assignment 

M 1-13 Or}ianization and Orientation 

READ: Assignment sheet, Noic carefully test dates. Saunders' office hours, 
and the nume^ and office hours of the undergraduate interns. Get help before 



C + 

c 

c- 

D 

D- 
F 
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the lest, not after. Above all keep up with the daily assignments. 



W M 5 The Basic Frohletn of Scarcity and the Important Notion of A ttcrnativc Costs 
READ: Bach. Ch. 3, pp. 25-29. Homework Problem 1 and handouts 1 and 2 
attached to assignment sheet. Note the homework problem and handouts 
require you to go beyond the material in the text. You must ///7</m7(//«/ and be 
able [o apply the material in this brief reading assignment. Just reading it, or 
even memorizing it. is not enough. 

F 1 - 1 7 & Efficiency and Equity 

M N20 READ: Pels and Uhler. pp. 3 to middle of 1 1 . and 18-29. Go over the cases 
carefully and be prepared to answer the questions at the end of each case in 
class. Class discussion will fiKus particularly on Cases 1. 3 and 4. 

W 1 -22 & Economic Analysis an J Economic Policy 

F 1-24 READ: Bach.Chs. 1 & 2 (includrng appendix to Ch, 1 and case 1 atcndofCh. 

2). pp. 3-24. Note Case 1 in the text, p, 24, has some points of similarity with 
case 2 in Fels & Uhler, pp. 23-25. Be prepared to discuss these cases in class, 

M 1-27 The Case of Airport Delays 

READ: Fels and Uhler, pp. 34-47. Be prepared to answer the questions at the 
end of the case in class. 

W 1-29 Introduction to Markets and Prices 

READ: Bach, Ch. 3, pp. 29-,33, and in reserve folder labeled "EI03 Saun- 
ders, Readings on Markets and Prices" reading 1 (Heiibroner), 3 (Radford) 
and 4 (Business Vv'^eek). 

F Market and Planning; Mechanisms 

Homework Problem 2. Tr>' hard to get an internally consistent and economi- 
cally efficient plan. Compare the invisible hand of a market-price mechanism 
with your visible hand as a central planner. 

M 2-3 The Costs and Benefits of Collci^e Education 

Homework Problem 3 and handouts 3 and 4 altachetl to assignment sheet. 

W 2-5 Re\'ien\for First Exam 

F 2-7 First Exam on Scarcity, Alternative Costs. Or^ianizini^ Economic Activity, 

and Economic Policy 

M 2- 1 0 Playing the Market Game 

Special instructions will be given out for this class. A very important meeting 
that will lay the groundwork for subsequent classes. 

W 2-12 Go Over First Exam Results, Market Game Results, and Beiiin Buildin}i a 
Model of Demand and Sut>ply to Determine Fiouii'hrium Prices in Competitive 
Markets (Whew!) 
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Another important class! Handouts and homework problems will be distri- 
buted. 



F 2- 14 Building a Model of Demand and Supply to Determine Eouilihrium Prices in 
Competitive Markets, / 

READ: Bach, Ch. 5, pp. 50-58, focus on the concept ofmarket dematui, and 
be prepared to hand in Homework Problem 4. 

M 2-17 Building a Model, etc., U 

READ: Bach, Ch. 5, pp. 50-60, focus on ''total revenue and elasticity" and 
be prepared to hand in Homework Problem 5. 

W 2-19 Building a ModeL etc.. Ill 

READ: Bach, Ch. 6, pp. 64-67, fiKus on the concepl-of /<;/7^'-n/« market 
supply. Oh joy, note that no homework is due today! ^ — , 

F 2-21 Building a MoiieL etc., IV 

READ; Bach, Ch. 6, pp. 67-7 1 , fiKus on the concepts of equiiibriuin price and 
ei;uilibriuni quantity, and be prepared to hanH in Homework Problem 6. 

M 2-24 Review of Competitive Market Pricing 
Homework Problem 7. 

W 2-26 Sec(md Exam on the Mechanics of Demand, Supply, and Equilibrium Prices 

F 2-28 Applying the Model to Medical Care Problems 

Review Bach, Ch. 6, p. 70. and be prepared to hand in answer to Homework 
Problem 8. 

M 3-3 Go over Second Exam Results and start on Excise Taxes 

READ: Bach, Ch. 6, bo.x on p. 72 and look at Homework Problem 9, 

W 3-5 Applying the Model to Excise Tax Problems 

Review Bach, Ch. 6, bo.x on p. 72, and be prepared to hand in Homework 
Problem 9, which really tests if you can apply the model— and not just 
memorize the text. 

F 3-7 & Applying the Model to Price Ceilings and Price Floors 
M 3-10 READ: Bach, Ch. 6, pp 71-76, including Case 3 on Con.sumer Credit and 
Usury Laws. 

Readings in Markets and Prices 5 (Morrison) and 6 (Bowen), Fels and Uhler, 
pp. 11-16,32-33,95^96, l?,7.i30 

W 3-12 The Case of the All -Vohmuer Army 

READ: Fels and Uhler, n>- 5? 7 i . 5c prepared to haiv* in written answers to 
the first four questions on puge 70 and be prepared to discuss the policy 
questions on page 71. 
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F 3- 14 Income Distribution in a Marht Economy: Marginal Analysis and Pricing 
Factor Serx'ices 

READ: Bach, Ch, 28. pp. 380-383 required. The rest of the chapter is 
optional. Homework Problem 19. 

M 3-17 The Case of Migrant Workers 

READ: Pels and Uhler. pp. 48-51. 

W 3- 1 9 Review for the Third Exam 

F 3-21 Third Exam on All Material Covered to Date 



HAPPY SPRING VACATION 



M 3-31 A Closer Look at ''Costs'' 

READ: Bach, Ch. 19, pp. 255-264, Homework Problem 1 1, Pay particular 
attention to the notion of n:arginal cost — it's very important. 

W 4-2 & Profit Maximization and Applying Marginal Analysis 

F 4-4 READ: Bach, Ch. 20, pp. 269-277, including Case 1 1 . Homework Problem 

12 on marginal revenue, and consider the case of Catfish Hunter. How can the 
New York Yankees (or anyone else) afford to pay one man over three million 
dollars just to play baseball and still hope to make any profit? 

M 4-7 Long Run Competitive Equilibrium 
READ; Bach. Ch, 21, pp, 278-289, 

W 4-9 Monopoly 

READ: Bach. Ch, 23, pp. 304-313, including Case 12. Homework Problem 

13 and questions 1 1 and 12 from old exam. 

F 4-1 1 Government, Business, and the Public Interest 

READ: Bach, Ch. 26, pp. 344-359, including Case 16. 

M 4- 14 The Military Industrial Complex: A Case Study 

READ: Bach. Ch. 27, pp. 360-367. including Case 17. 

W 4- 1 6 Review for Fourth Exam 

F 4 18 Fourth Exam on Material Since the Last Exam 

M 4-21 Public Goods, External ir-es, and the Public Sector 

READ: Bach, Ch. 35, pp. 47^1-488, including Case 23. 

W 4-23 The Problem of Pollution I 

READ: Bach, Ch. 36, pp. 489-497. An article by Larry Ruff entitled ^^The 
Economic Common Sense of Pollution'' on reserve. 
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F 4-25 The Problem of Pollution II 

READ: Fcis and Uhlcr. 0'-:c;; 25 and 26. pp, 1 18-126. 

M 4-28 Taxes and Tax Reform 

READ: Bath. Ch. 33. pp. 468-472 and Ch. 37. pp, 502-514; Pels and Uhler. 
Case 32. pp. 140-144. and sm\c handouts lo be passed out prior to this 
meelini!. 

\V 4-30 Poverty and Inequality 

READ: Bach. Ch. 33. pp. 442-457. including Case 22. 

F 5-2 Review for Final Exam and Course and Instructor Evaluation 

Allendance ul this meeting is mandatory. Intornialion about questions that 
might appearon the f inal will be discussed and distributed at this class meeting 
onfy. and at no other lime. BRING A PENCIL TO CLASS WITH YOU ON 
5-2. 

FINAL, VVr.DNKSF)AY, MAY 7, 3:30 p.m. 
Plan to attend, unless you can stand the alternative cost. i.e. . anyone missing 
tor any reason other than fatal illness will get a ;xro. 

BRING A PENCIL TO THL F'NAI.. WITH YOU ON 5-7. 
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APPENDIX IV 
E103 — Introduction to Microeconomics: 
Environmental Economic Problems 



^^^»974 Mr. Campbell 

Section 1905 Office^BH 907 

Office hours— MWF 
10: 15-noon and by 
appointment 

Textbooks and readings 

1 . G. L. Bach, Economics: An Introduction to Analysis and Policy. 

2. E. G. Dolan, TANSTAAFL (There am't no such thing as a free lunch) Holt 

Rinehart, Winston, 197 1 

3. There will also be some readings in items on reserve in the library. 

Objectives of the Course 

The goals of El 03 are: ( I) to stimulate in students an awareness of, and a continuing 
mterest m, important problems of economic policy such as are encountered daily in the 
newspaper; (2) to give students a firm grasp of a limited number of central principles and 
analytical tools needed to think intelligently ab<iut economic problems-scarcity , opportun- 
ity costs, the functioning of markets, and interdependence; (3) to provide practice in using 
these tools in application to numerous rcal-worid problems. In particular, the problem of 
en vironmental disruption will be used as a concrete problem to explore the conditions under 
which markets may fail to solve the economic problem optimally, and to illustrate how basic 
economic principle? can guide us in effectively controlling pollution and environmental 
disruption. It is a problem which illustrates beautifully most of the central ideas of 
economics, and we will spend a considerable amount of time on it. 

Work of the Course 

There will be numerous small quizzes and problems during the semester, andrte^' will 
he of equal weight with the final in determining your course grade. Late work will be 
penalized . There will be no regular midterm . There will be a departmental t Inal on Tuesday 
December 17, 7:30-9: 15 a.m. consisting half of multiple-choice questions common to all 
sections ol E103. with the other half an essay part made up and graded by myself. 

Skeleton Outline 

Week I Scarcity— the economic problem-opportunity cost— interdependence. 
Aug 26-30 Economics as a science. 

Bach, Chapters 1,2, and pp. 499-501 . 

Week 2 Solving the economic problem by markets. Ditto by planning. Actors, 
Sept .-6 sectors, classification of markets. Supply and demand analysis, 

and Bach, Chapters 3,4, 5, 6. 

Week 3 
Sept 9-13 
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Week 4 
Sepl 16-20 



Ecology and economics. Environmental disaiplion. 

Externalities and market failure. 

Bach, Chapter 35, 36. TANSTAAFL, Chapters 1-3. 



Week 5 Business firms' behavior. Functioning of competitive, monopolistic, and 

Sept 23-27 oligopolistic markets. Government control. 

and Bach, Chapters 19-26 except 22. 
Week 6 
Sept 30-Oct 4 

Week 7 Catch up and flexibility. 
Oct 7-11 

Week 8 How income is distributed. The markets for productive services. Wages, 

Oct 14-18 rent, interest, profits. 

and Bach, Chapters 28, 29, 31, 32. 
Week 9 
Oct 21-25 



Week 10 Public Policy and income distribution. 
Oct 28-Nov 1 Bach, Chapters 30, 33, 37. 

Week 1 1 Catch up and flexibility, 
Nov 4-8 

Beginning with Week 12, we will retum to the analysis of environmental problems, their 
causes, and proposed measures for handling ihem. For this part of the course we will finish 
the TANSTAAFL book, and do additional reading in materials on reserve in the library. 
These will include 

Commoner, The Closing Circle 

Dorfman and Dorfman, Economics of the Environment 

L. E. Ruff, The Economic Common Sense of PoUution 

Goldman, The Spoils of Progress 

Crocker and Rogers, Environmental Economics 

1 also expect to ask you to do a book report on certain of these materials to be handed in just 
before the last week of class. 



Week 16 will be reserved for general discussion and review. 

TUESDAY, DECEMBER 17, 7:30 AM, DEPARTMENTAL FINAL EXAMINATION 
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APPENDIX V 
E103 — In^'^oduction to Microeconomics: 
Income Distribution 

Sections 1933 ?nd 1935 

Len Lardaro 

MH 315, 337-8580 

Office Hours: MW 9:30-11:15 

Textbooks 

Spencer, Contemporary Microeconomics 

A. Batchelder, The Economics of Poverty (2nd ed.) 

Samuelson, Readings in Economics (7th ed.) 

Schedule 

I. Introduction to Economics 

The Meaning of Economics. Scarcity and the necessity of choice. What, How, and 
for Whom. Micro vs. Macn^. The ro e of the Economist. Economic models and 
theories. Ceterus Paribus, Limitations of models. Common logical fallacies to 
avoid. 

Spencer: Chapters 1 and 2 
Samuelson: Readings 1 and 2. 

II. Production Possibilities 

The nature of the choice. OppCirtunity cost. "You have to give up something to get 
something.'' Diminishing returns. Gunsand butter. Malthus. Demographic Transi- 
tion. 

Spencer, Chapter 2. 
Samuelson, Readings 3 and 4. 

III. Economic Systems 

The Factors of Production. The resource endowment and technology. Limited 
resources vs. unlimited human wantv-an alternative definition of scarcity. What, 
How and for Whom revisited. The Invisible Hand. Capitalism, the market system 
and our mixed economy. The role of price. A brief look at the role of govemment. 

Spencer, Chapters 3 and 5 and pp. 99-104. 
Samuelson, Readings 5, 6, 7, 17, 74 and 75. 

IV. Basic Supply atui^ Demand Analysis I 

Utility and the demand for goods and services. Diminishing marginal utility. The 
budget constraint and utility maximization. 

Spencer, pp. 357-362. 
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V. Basic Supply and Demand Anaiysis II 

What is demand?The law ordemand and the demand curve. Demand price. What is 
supply? Supply curve. Supply price. The market mechanism. The nature of 
equilibrium. Equilibrium price and stability. Shifts in Ihe demand curve. Shifts in 
the supply curve. Shortages and surpluses. How maximizing behavior can elimi- 
nate, these. Elasticity and total revenue. 

Spencer, Chapters 4 and 21 and pp. 343-347. 
Samuelson. Reading 8. 

VI. Some Applications of Supply and Demand 

Pnce ceilings. Price flwrs. Fair trade laws. Minimum wage legislation. Black 
markets. Theory of the ailixation of time. The problem of ngriculturc. Market 
failure and externalities — the "socially optimal output." Public go^xls. 

Spencer. Chapter 20 and pp. 99-104. 
Samuelson. Readings 9. 10 and 50. 

VII. Basic Supply and Demand Analysis III 

Costs of production. Opportunity cost vs. outlay cost. Short run vs. long run. 
Production function. Short-run costs. Long-run costs. Productivity and cost. 

Spencer. Chapter 23. 

VIII. Basic Supply and Demand Analysis IV 

The production function. The firm's constraint. Perfect competition and its as- 
sumptions. Equilibrium of the perfectly competitive firm in the short run. Industry 
equilibrium. The particular characteristics of competitive equilibrium. 

Spencer. Chapter 24. 

Samuelson. Readings 38. 39 and 40. 

IX. Imperfect Competition 

Monopoly. Price and output under monopoly — "toti few resources and too high a 
cost." Comparison of resource alKx-aiion in monopoly vs. perfect competition. 
Oligopoly. Price leadership. Monopolistic competition — product differentiation. 
The cost of differcniiation — deviation from siKially "ideal" output. Constraints 
upon the imperfectly competitive tlnn. Antitrust legislation. The problem of Big 
Business. Patents. Collusion. 

Spencer. Chapters 25. 26 and 30. 
Samuelson, Readings 42, 43, 44 and 45. 

X. The Pricing of Factors of Prodnction-An Introduction to lucome Distribution 
Marginal productivity theory and the demand for pr(xiuctive input: the value of 
mari'Inal productivity. Changes in the demand for inputs. Human capital. The 
theory of wages. 

Spencer. Chapter 27 and pp. 455-458. 
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X'- Distribution of, ,u„me 
"le puipose of this narf of fi,» 

Batchelder, Chapter I. 

d Mnbution ot incomc in the U.S Th7d 'tS distribution S 

of Census /ncome Statistics "'health in the U.S Bureau 



Spencer, Chapter 5. 
Batchelder, Chapter 



c- The nature of the problem offh . 
. '-«y- Average productivity iri'°'?''^ "' '^'^^''-^^-^--^-al produc 
'n;n;mum wage. How to raise the va 'T' introducedTtht 
-"-^ wage. . reas!:^rS:ST~ 
Spencer, pp. 532-535 
Batchelder, Chapter 3. 

B«rcheldo,,ch,p,or,,5™d6, 

Policy issue*; 

'he hun,an capital of ,he p.„r. ' '^^^'^^■^■^'^'-•'^""ona.san.-nK-dy. m'reSg 
Biitchelder, Chapter 9. 
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APPENDIX VI 
El 04— Introduction to Macroeconomics: 
Unemployment, Inflation, and Growth 

Section 1932, MWF 11:30 a.m. BH 013 

Dr. Phi:iip Saunders Fall 1 974 Undergraduate Interns. BH 908 

913 337^050 Marc Newton Th 1 1:00 a.m. 

Office Houn; MWF 9-11 a.m. Harold Rhodes Th 1:00 p.m. 

Or by appointment Pam Whalley Tu. 1:30 p.m. 

Major Course Objectives 

1 To stimulate in students an awareness of, and a continuing interest in, important 
problems of economic policy. The kind of polie-y problems one encounters in the newspap- 

ers and news magazines. . . i , .u 

2 To give students a firm gra,sp of the/t'w basic principles and analytical tools they 
need in order to think intelligently about economic problems. Where necessary, technical 
theoretical detail will be sacrificed in order to obtain proficiency in the use ot the basic tool 
kit- but the student is expected to master thoroughly the basic analytical concepts involved m 
measuring, explaining, and controlling inflation, unemployment, and economic growth. 
The basic assumption is that analytical concepts, tools and models are most effectively 
learned when the student can use them in understanding actual situations and problems that 
he" or she is likely to encounter in the real world. 

3 To help students to develop good method in thinking about economic problems. 
This involves specific attention to the process of orderly problem-solving, including: 

a. Carefully defining the problem, which in turn usually involves (1) understanding 
thoroughly the situation in which the problem exists, and (2) clarifying the objec- 
tives desired where public or private decision is involved . This implies stressing the 
importance of recognizing the existence of alternative values and value systems, 
and the problems of conflicting goals. 

b. Mapping out the main alternative ways of achieving the stated objectives. 

c. Analyzing carefully these alternative policies, and making use of whatever analyti- 
cal concepts and principles are appropriate to the problem. 

d. Checking the solution reached, both for flaws in reasoning, and where feasible, 
against experience in comparable situations. 

4, To help students to learn to evaluate and use both qualitative and quantitative 
evidence when conflicting viewpoints and approaches are encountered. 

Operating This Section of the Course 
This section will emphasize applying the tools in the basic analytical core to a variety of 
current economic policy problems that should be in the headlines more or less constantly 
during the course of the semester,i.e.,unemployment,economic growth, inflation,and the 

international position of the dollur. . 

There will be several written homework assignments, four onc-hoiir exams and/or 
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announced quizzes, and a tlnal exam th. » will consist of a series of multiple-rhoice 
questions common to all students in all sections of EIW and one or two essay questions 
u.:sii?ned especially for this section. More details on the nature of the one-hour exams and 
the exact determination of your course tirade will be provided later, but note now the time of 
the common tlnal exam— /> i\ very important that your schedule permits \ou to be free to 
take thejimd at 11:^0 a.m. on Tuesday, December 17. 

All students arc expected to do all the assigned reading and homework assignments 
promptly and thoroughly. No homework will be accepted later than the beginning of die 
class on the day when it is due. and all students are expected to take all exams on die dates 
they are sc;-.;duled. There are no provisions for make-up exams, but if a student has a 
legitimate excuse for missing a scheduled exam, the weight of his final will be increased 
enough to make up die points missed. 

Course grades will be determined as follows: Each one-h .iur e^am t.i worth i 00 points. 
Each quiz is worth 50-60 points. The final exam is worth 200 points. 

Unless otherwise stated, each homework assignment coi.ected wiP bo graded on a 
1 5-point basis. Each student will be permitted to drop his lowest homework grade, and the 
points on the remaining homework assignments will be added to his e.xam scor-s to get a 
total number of points for the whole course, and the oHlcial course grade will be based on 
diis overall point total. There is no cur\'e for grading. The standards are absolute .r..J 
everyone can get an ••A+" or everyone can get an ''F.'* depending upon where dieir 
overall point total falls in die follov.ing percentage distribution: 



sJ3 percent and higher 


A+ 


90-94 percent 


A 


88-«9 percent 


A- 


KO-84 percent 


B 


15-1^ percent 


B~ 


70-74 percent 


"c+ 


65-69 percent 


C 


60-64 percent 


c- 


55-59 percent 




50-54 percent 


D 


49 percent or lower 


\ 



Textbooks and Required Readings 

G. L. Biich, Economics: An Innodm tion to Anahwis and Police- {m edition). Prentice Hall 
1074. 

Readings in Economics '74-'75 (annual edition) Dushkin. 1974 
A few other readings have been placed on reserto in both die Main Library and the Business 
Librar>'. 

OPTIONAL: Students who want to keep up on dailv L-eimomic events can eet special 
subscription rates to The Wall Street Journal— Z mondis S4.95. 4 months $6.60^. 8 months 
$13.20. 1 year$!7.50. This is entirely optional. Any students wanting tosub.scribe should 
sign the list at the from of the room after class today, Wednesday 8-28 or Friday 8-30. Put 
your address on the list, and you will be billed directly by the7^J//rm//. The list will be mailed 
in Friday, so you must sign up by then. Again, this is entirely optional. 



TENTATIVE COURSE OUTLINE 



Date 

M 8-26 

W 8.-28 

F 8-30 
M 9-2 

W 94 
F 9-6 

M 9-9 

W 9-11 

F 9-13 
M 9- 16 
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Or^iicinization and Orientation 

READ assignmcnl sheet THOROUGHLY. 

hunhiuctinn to Ecommic Analysis and Economic Policy 

READ: Bach. Ch. 1 (including appendix) and Ch, 2, pp, 3-23. 

MEASURING TOTAL ECONOMIC PERFORMANCE 
(Or in the memorable words of Sgl. Joe Friday — who's he? — "Just the facts, 
ma'am, just the facts." Or, in the even more memorable words of Archie 
Bunker, '^Where are we at?") 

Measuring* Output and Income: GNP and /ts Cousins-Round I 

READ: Bach. Chapter 8. pp. 98-104 and the "Plumbers Nightmare," Figure 

S-2. p. 105. Be prepared to hand in answer to homework problem 1. 

Mcasnrinii Output and Income: GNP and Its Cousins-Round 2 
Be prepared to hand in homework problem 2. (Pay close attention to the 
answer to homework problem 1 and tothefimtnotes in Bach'sTables8-2,8-3, 
and 8-4.) 

READ: Readings, Tables, c-1, p. 284; c-15, p. 286; c-17, p. 290. 
Measuring Price dunces: Price Indexes 

READ: Bach. Ch. 8. pp. I iU-m:Readin,iis, Tables c-44. p. 292; and c-49. p. 
293: and "Overhauling the CPI." attached to homework problem 3. Be 
prepared lo discuss homework problem 3. 

Dejlatini* "nominar' GNP Jlffures to ^et "rear' GNP figures in terms of 
amstant (base year) purcluisini* power and //.v/z/^ Real GNP per Capita as a 
measure of economic growth. 

READ: Bach. Ch. 7, pp. 81-83. and the table attached to homework problem 
4, Be prepared to hand, in homework problem 4. 

GNP, Economic Growth, (md Social Welfare 

READ: Bach. Ch. 8, pp. 108-1 1 1 and case4, pp. W^-W-X. Readin^is, 19. pp. 
97-103. and Samuelson. "A New Way to Measurc National Strength." 
attached to the assignment sheet. 

Money ami Bankini», I 

READ: Bach, Ch. 16, Part A, pp. 201-210, and Appendix, pp. 2I9-22LBe 
prepared to hand in homework problem 5. 

Money and Banking. II 

READ: Bach, Ch. 16. Part B, pp. 210-217. 

The St(K'k of Money and the Flow of Output and Income-Enter the Velocity of 
Circulation 




READ: Bach,Ch. 12, pp. 149- 155. Readings 7, pp, 32-36 /is optional at this 
point. 

W 9- 1 8 The Problem of Unemployment 

READ: Bach, Ch. 7, pp, 83-89. Readings 18, pp. 91-96, Tables c-26, p. 294, 
and 6, p. 295. 

F 9-20 The Problem of Inflation 

READ: Bach, Ch. 7, pp. 89-96, and Nordhaus and Shoven, '-Inflation 1973: 
The Year of Infamy," on reserve in the library. 

M 9-23 Review for first one-hour exam 

W 9-25 One-Hour Exam on Measuring Total Economic Performance 

EXPLAINING TOTAL ECONOMIC PERFORMANCE 
(Or *-How Did We Get Here Instead qf Somewhere Else? ') 

F 9-27 Building an Aggregate Economic Mixiel to Determine Equilibrium Output. 
Income, and Employment (Whew!) /-Total Consumption Spending 
READ: Bach, Ch. II, pp. 138-143. Be prepared to hand in answer to 
homework problem 6. 

M 9-30 Building, etc. Il-Inve.stment Spending 

READ: Bach, Ch. II, 143-146. We will also return and go over the results of 
the first exam today. 

W 10-2 Building, etc. III~A Simple Model with Only C and I 

READ: Bach, Ch. 10, pp. 122-128. Be prepared to hand in answer to 
. homework problem 7. 

F 10-4 Building, etc. iV-Introducing Government Spending, Taxes, ami ''Putting It 
All Together ' 

READ: Bach. Ch. 10, pp. 129-132, and Appendix, pp. 135-137 

M 10-7 Building, etc. V-Keep ''Putting It All Together ' 

Be prepared to hand in answers to homework problem 8. 

W 10-9 Playing with the Model ami Review for Quiz on McHlel-BidUling 

F 101 1 Quiz on Model -Building 

M 10-14 Putting Money into the Model 

READ: Bach, Ch. 13. pp. \63. Readings, 7, pp. 32-37. 

-*\ 

W 10-16 Ec<momic Fluctuations I and II 

& READ: Bach. Ch. 14 and Appendices, pp. 166- IS2. 

F 10- IS We will pi over the qui/ results on Wed. 10-16. 
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CONTROLLING TOTAL ECONOMIC PERFORMANCE 
(Or **If We Don't Like It Here, How Do We Get Somewhere Else?") 



M 10-21 Fiscal Policy/ 

READ: Bach,Ch. 10, pp. 129-I32,andCase5,p. 134. Be prepared to hand in 
the answer to homework problem 9. 

W 10^::^ Fiscal Policy II 

READ: Bach,Ch. 15, pp. m-\94. Readings. II.pp.6t-63; 14 pp. 71-73; 
and 15, p. 74; and '*The Tax Cut of 1964 and the Tax Increase of 1968,'* on 
reserve in the library. 

F 10-25 Special Aside-The Problem of the National Debt 

READ: Bach, Ch. 15, pp. 194-198. and Case 8, p. 200. 

M 10-2S Monetary Policy 

READ: Bach, Ch. 17, pp. 222-230, and Case 9, pp. 233-234. 

W 10-30 Monetary and Fiscal Policy Compared 
No new reading, just class lecture. 

F 1 1-l Practical Problems of Stabilization Policy I 

READ: Bach. Ch. IS, pp. 235-246, and Case 10, pp. 248-249. 

M 1 1-4 Practical Problems of Stabilization Policy II 

READ: Readings, 9, pp. 44-52, and Tables on p. 297. 

W 1 1-6 Review* for Exam on Explaining and Controlling Economic Performance, 

F 1 1-8 One-Hour Exam on Explaining ami Controlling Economic Performance 

M 11-11 Economic Growth I-What is It? 

READ: Bach, Ch. 42, pp. 577-598, and Ch. 43. 

W 1 1-13 Economic Growth 1 1 -Growth Policy 

READ: Bach, Ch. 44, pp. bO(y-bn['dM Readings. 42, pp. 202-206. We will 
also go over the one-hour exam results uxlay. 

F 11-15 Economic Growth III-Is the End of the World at Hand? 

READ: Bach, Ch. 44, pp. 600-606, and Appendix dU-dXS: Readings. 44. 
pp. 211-223. 

M 11-18 Pollution and the Environment 

READ: Bach, Ch. 36 and Case 24, pp. 489-501, and Readings. 43, pp. 
207-210. 

W 1 1-20 Economic Development in the Third World 

READ: Bach, Ch. 45, pp. 616-640, 'dud Readings. 54, pp. 264-270. 
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F 1 1-22 Review for Quiz on Economic Growth and Development 
M 1 1-25 Quiz on Economic Growth and Development 



HAPPY THANKSGIVING 



M 12-2 The Case for International Trade 

READ: Bach, Ch. 38, pp. 521-528. We will go over the last quiz results 
today. 

W 12-4 Tariffs, Qikm, and Free Trade 

READ: Bach, Ch. 39 and Case 25, pp. 535-546, andReadings, 47 and 48, pp 
234-244. 

F 12-6 The U.S. Balance of Payments and Foreign Exchange Rates 

& READ: Bach, Ch. 38, pp. 530-534, Ch. 41 and Case 26, pp. 555-572; and 
M 12-9 Readings. 50 and 52, pp. 249-251 and pp. 257-259. 

W 12-11 Review for final exam and course atul instructor evaluation 

Attendance at this meeting is mandatory-. Information about questions that 
might appear on the final will be discussed and distributed at this class meeting 
only, and at no other time. 

BRING A PENCIL TO CLASS WITH YOU ON 1 2-1 1. 

F 12-13 Optional Review Sejision— Last Chance to Pull Things Together 

FINAL: TUESDAY, DECEMBER 17, 1 1:30 a.m. 
Plan to attend, unless you can stand the altemative cost, i.e.. anyone missing 
for any reason other than fatal illness will get a zero. 

BRING A PENCIL TO THE FINAL WITH YOU ON 12-17. 
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APPENDIX VII 
E104 — Introduction to Macroeconomics: Current 
Economic Problems 

Section 1853, MVVF, BH0()5, 9:30 a.m. 
Section I860, MVVF, IVicNutt Flame Rwjm, 11:30 a.m. 

Marjory Thrasher Maillxixes: BalUinlinc 9lh VUw 

Omcc:' Memorial 315. phone 337-S5S() Box 3(X) McNull 

.Offices Hours: 10:30-1 1: 10 M Memorial 

S:30-9:15 W Memorial 

10:40-1 1:25 W MeNiill Flame Rcxim 

12-15-12:45 MW MeNuU 

Or by appointment 

Major Course Objectives 

1 . To stimulate awareness of, and interest in. ecommiic problems. 

2. To provide students with a set o\' basic principles and tools which are helpful in analyzing 
economic prtiblcms. 

3. To help students to develop good thinking habits about economic problems. 

4. To help students to learn to evaluate evidence when conflicting views are encountered. 

How the Objectives Will Be Met 

\ . Emphasis will be placed on applying the basic set of principles and tools to a variety of 
current economic problems. 

2. There will be reading assignments due nearly every peritxl. 

3. TiiCTc will be some written homework assignments. 

Course Grades and Policies 

Thegrades will bedeteniiined by fourone-hourexams, some written assignments, and 
a final which will consist of a scries of multiple-choice questions common Iti all students in 
all sections of HUM plus some questions designed spec i Ileal ly lor these two sectitins. Niitc 
now the time of the common final — it is ver>' important that your schedule permits you to be 
free to take the final from 7:30-9:15 /]./.*>.. Mondu\\ May 6, 1974, 

All students are expected to do ail i'vc a- viKncfJ readings an(l home-.v<ir^- promptly and 
thoroughly. No homework, which is ei»jlected. will be accc",'ted later t!v.in the beginning of 
class on the day when it is due. (If you have icason to believe you will not l>e able io attein! 
class on the ilne date . you have the option of handing the work in early or getting il to one of 
my mailboKcs before class.) 

All students are expected to take all o\;ims ou the dates stheJuled. Tliere arc no 
provisions for make-up e>:ams, but if a student has a Icnitmnitc excuse for missing a 
scheduled exam, the weight of the final will be increa.sed enough to rn:ike up the points 
nii.ssed. 

Eiiicli one-hour exam is worth 100 jHiints. 

The final exam is worth 200 points. 

Each homework is worth 15 points if il i:, collected. 
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Required Text and Readings 

Lloyd G. Reynolds, Macnuuhnoniics Analysis af^^^ Richatxl D. In\in, 1973 

Roiter L. Miller and Rabum M. Williams. The Economics of National Issues Canficld 
Press, 1972 

Recommended hut Optional 

Sliidenis who want to keep up on daily economic events can gel special subscription 
rates to r/u'J|/«//5r/ my^^/// m//---^^ 

$17.50. Any student wanting to subscribe should sign the list at the front ut'the HKim after 
class any time during the week of Jan. 14-18. Put your address on the list, and you will be 
billed directly by ihc Journal . The list will be mailed Friday; so you must si^in up by then if 
you want to take advantage of the special rates 

Tentative Course Outline 

. T opic and Assifinnivnf 

M4 Organization and Orientation (For those who have not taken EI03. Reynolds, 

Chs, 1 and 2 are recommended but optional.) 

M6 Measuring Output and Income. Reynolds. Ch. 3. pp. .^8-46 

Measuring Output and Income. Reynolds. Ch. 3. pp. 46-53 

1-21 Building an Aggregate Economic Mixlel to Detemiine Equilibrium Output. 

Income and Employment— I (Consumption). Reynolds. Ch. 4. pp. 57-70 

1-23 Building— II (1 jsiment). Reynolds. Ch. 4. pp. 70-78 

1-25 Building— 111. Reynolds. Ch. 4. pp. 78-83 

1-28 Pulling the Model Together 

1- 30 One-Hour Exam 

2- 1 Building— IV (Govenifnent). Reynolds. Ch, 5. pp. 84-91 
2-4 Building---V. Reynolds. Ch. 5. pp. 91-% 

2-6 Building— VI. Reynolds. Ch. 5. pp. 96-99 

2-^i Building— VII (Foreign Trade). Reynolds. Ch. 5. pp. 99-106 

J Inllation. Reynolds. Ch. 6. pp. 10^' ! 15 

-■'•^ Intlation. Reynolds. Ch. 6. pp. I15-12S 

Inllation. Reynolds. Ch. 6. pp. 128-131: Miller and Williams. Ch. I 
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2-18 Discussion of What's Happening Now and Review 

2-20 One-Hour Exam 

2-22 Deflating GNP 

2-25 Unemployment, Movie: "When Output Was Low," No. 23 from the Ameri- 

can Economy Series 

2- 27 Fiscal Policy, Reynolds, Ch. 7, pp. 132-141 

3- 1 Fiscal Policy, Reynolds, Ch. 7, pp. I41-I45; Miller and Williams, Chs. 17 

• and 18 

3-4 Fiscal Policy, Reynolds, Ch. 7, pp. 146-150; Miller and Wiiliams, Ch. 21 

3-6 Banking, Reynolds, Ch. 8; Miller and Williams, Ch. 5 

3-8 The Federal Reserve System, Reynolds, Ch. 9 

Have a Happy Spring Vacation! 

3-18 Review 

3-20 One-Hour Exam 

3-22 Discussion of What's Happening Now 

3-25 Monelaiy Policy, Reynolds, Ch. 10, pp. 182-188; Miller and Williams, Ch. 

16 

3-27 Monetary Policy, Reynolds, Ch. 10, pp. 188-195; Millerand Williams, Chs. 

12 and 13 

3- 29 Monetary Policy, Reynolds, Ch. 10, pp. 195-202; Miller and Williams, Ch. 

20 

4- 1 MonetDry Policy, Reynolds, Appendix, Ch. 10, pp. 202-207; Millerand 

Williams, Gh. 6 

4-3 Fluctuations in National Income, Reynolds, Ch. II, pp. 211-222 

4-5 Forecasting, Reynolds, Ch. 11, pp. 222-229 

4-8 Discussion of What's Happening Now and Review 

4-10 One-Hour Exam 

4-12 High Employment and Price Stability, Reynolds, Ch. 12 
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15 High Employmen, and Pnce Stabili.y. Movie: Friedman and Samuelson on 

Can We Have Full Employment Without Inflation?" No, 48 TAE series- 
Miller and Williams. Chs. 8. 9. 10 and epilogue 

External Balance. Reynolds. Ch. 13. pp. 251-258; Miller and Williams. Ch. 

External Balance. Reynolds. Ch. 13. pp. 258-273; Miller and Williams. Ch. 

International Trade. Reynolds. Ch. 14; Miller and Williams. Ch. 22 
Growth. Reynolds. Ch. 15. pp. 293-304 
4-26 Growth. Reynolds. Ch. 15. pp 304-312 

4- 29 Course and Instructor Evaluation. Attendance at this mset-ng is mandatory 

Bring a No. 2 pencil. , 

5- 1 Finishing Up | 
5-3 Optional Review 

Final Exam 7:30-9: 15 a.m. Bring a No. 2 pencJ^(^nyone with an unexcused 
absence will receive a zero.) 



4-17 

4-19 

4-22 
4-24 



5-6 
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APPENDIX VIII 
E104^lntroduction to Macroeconomics: 
Inflation and Unemployment 

Mr. Caniphcll '^P''"^^ ^'^^^ 

Outline and Assignments 

TEXTS' The course is organized around G. L. Bach, Economics: an Innodnaion to 
Analysis and Policy, falsi) expect you to buy K. G. El/injia, Economics: a ReacUr, 
Haqier «fc Row. 1^)72. There will also be assignnicnis in readings on reserve in the 
librarv , especially the Ixonomic Report of the Frcsidcm. when thai conies out a Imle 
later in the semester. 

THb OBJi-r Tl VHS OF- THH COURSH ARE: 

1. to siiniulatc an awreness ot. ami a contimiinii interest in, problems ot economic 

policN - I I 

2 to help Ntiidciits 10 master a limited number ot basic concepts, principles and 
" theoricN indispensable for thinking intelligently about economic problems. This 

iniplicN Nome . u »■ 

V practice in ai^plication of tliesc concepts and this kind of reasoning to a number ol 

pracJical problem^ of economic policy; 
4 to make one aware that what one should get out of economics is not a tew pat 

answers but an appreciation of the way in wliich facts, theories and values w 

jointly involved in analyzing and finding answers to problems of economic policy. 

WORK Ol" I HIS SirriON OF THi-: COURSE: There will be a considerable number 
(ei-ht to ten) ol small iiiii//cs, problems and exercises which will account tor 
approximatcU 45 percent ot the final grade. Another 45 i^rcent will come trom the 
tinal exam. This will be a departmental final (half multiple-choice questions common 
to all sections of EKU, half an essay part made up and graded by me). The other ten 
percent is to allow for miscellaneous eonsiderations such as attendance, class discus- 
sion, etc. 

rhcre will be no makeups. Inn escoone will he allowed todrop the qui/ with the 

lowest tirade. i 
The Depaiimcntal l-inal lixam is scheduled tor 1 1 :3() AM- 1 : 1 ^ PM. Wednesday, 

May 7. M)75. 

OUTLINE AND .A.SSIGNMENT SHIiffr 
Week 1 (Jan. 1.^-17) Review of basic concepts-circular flow, sectoring, etc. Re\iew 

chapters 1, 2 and 3 in Bach. Read ChajMcr 7 in Badi on "The MacnK^eonomy 
Week 2 (Jan. 20-24) National income and its cousins. Tiie concepts, the data, the purpose. 

Real vs. monev output. Inflation and measurement of price changes. Bach. 

Chapter S. Selection 30 in Readings book (Morgensteni on statistic^.). , 
W'X'k ^ (Jan. 27-.M) Ai:iirei:ate supplv and aggregate demand. The si nip!tr theory ot 
' income determination. The problem ot macriKconomie inihalance-iinemploynicnt. 

inflation, consumption, saving and investment. Bach, Chapters 10. 
Week 4 Iheb V7) Three ivpes of siKMiders --consumers, business, government. Deter- 

niinants of their spendinu behavior. Bach, Chapters 11 and 34. Selection 35 m 
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Readings book (Pechman on taxes). 
Week 5 (Feb, 10-11) Money and the aggregate economic model. "Money sitting and 
money on the wing." Synthesis of money approach and spending approch. Bach 
Chapters 12, 13. 

Week 6 (Feb. 17-21) Business cycles and tbavasting. Bach, Giapter 14 
Week 7 (Feb. 24-28) Fiscal policy to combat reces.sion and inflation. Budget deficits and 
the national debt. Bach, Chapter 15. Selection 38 in Readings book (Lemeron national 
debt). Selections 36, 37 in Readings book (on negative income tax). 
Week 8 (March 3-7) Mp- ^nd the banking sy.stem. What money is, and how the amount 
IS increased and de;.. cased. 

MIDTERM GRADES DUE 

Week 9 (March lO-U) Monetar>' policy and its effectivene.ss. Bach, Chapter 17. Selec- 
tions 44, 45 and 47 in Readings book (on Friedman's views about monetary polxy) 

Week 10 (March 17-21) The trade-off between full employment and inflation. How can we 
have both inflation and recession at the same time? Bach. Chapter 18. Selections 38 
4043 in Readings btxik. 

SPRING VACATION 
Week 11 (March 31-Apr. 4) Catch up and flexibility. 

Week 12 (Apr. 7-11) Macroeconomics and international trade. Balance of payments 
problems. The world monetar>' system. Bach. Chapters 38. 40-41. Selection 50 in 
Readings book (on fixed vs. flexible exchanae rates). 

Weeks I3and l4(Apr. 14-25) Discussion and evaluation of ciirrem U.S. economic policy 

Readings to be assigned. 
Week 15 (Apr. 28— May 2) Review. 
May 7—1 1:30 AM- 1: 15 PM FINAL EXAMIN.^TION 
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APPENDIX IX 
E103 and E104 Course and Instructor Evaluation 

Questionnaire 



This evaluation is to be completely anonymous. Do not put your name 
anywhere. Your instructor will not be given this evaluation and con'iment 
sheet until after it has been studied by our course evaluators. and not until after 
all grades have been turned in for this course. 

So that your responses can be compared with other information such as 
your final course grade, however, you should indicate yourstudent number in 
the space provided on the separate answer sheet. Your instructor wilb/cM'fr see 
the separate answer sheet, it will eventually be destroyed, and your complete 
anonymity is assured. 

Please take your time and answer each question carefully. In addition to 
marking your response in pencil on the separate answer sheet, add as many 
comments as you wish on this evaluation form. Our evaluators will consider 
carefully any criticisms or compliments you care to make. If you do not have 
enough time to write all the comments you want . you are urged to write a letter 
directly to the "Chairman. Department of Economics/' These evaluations 
will be used in course and teaching assignments, correction of course and 
teaching '"problems." and nominations for leaching awards. 

In marking responses on the separate answer sheet, follow the directions 
below and use a pencil. Do not use a pen. 



Student Information 

Put your student number in the appropriate part of the answer sheet. 

Note the section l.D. number written on the blackboard, and put this number in 

spaces 1-4 in front of where you put your student number on the answer sheet. 



Answer the remaining questions below and in Part I of the separate answer sheet. Note the 
number before each question below, read the question carefully, circle your response on this 
form, and blacken in the appropriate space on the separate answer sheet. 

1. This section of E103 or CICM — Introductory Economics carries the subtitle that is 
written on the blackboard. Were you aware of this subtitle when you enrolled in this 
section of the course? 

A. Yes B. No 

2. Are you taking this course on a required or an elective basis'? 
A. Required ^ B. Elective 

3. Please indicate what grade you now reasonably expect to receive in this course: 

A. A D. D 

B. B E. F. 

C. C. 
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4. What was your alliludc toward the subject matter of this course at the hesf fining of the 
semester? 

A, Very interested D, Slightly uninterested 

B, Slightly interested E. Vcr>' uninterested 

C, Neither interested nor uninterested 

5. Your altitude toward the subject matter of the course, nov\ at the end <ff the semester is 

A. Very Interested D. Slightly uninterested 

B. Slightly interested E, Veiy uninterested 

C. Neither interested nor uninterested 

6. Knowing what you now know, and if you had it to do all over again, would you elect to 
take this course if it was not a required cuursc? 

A. Definitely D. Probably not 

B. Probably E. E)efinitely not 

C. Not sure 

htstructar Evaluation 
The next 22 statements (Nos, 7-28) are about your instructor. In most cases you arc 
asked to indicate whether you (A) Strongly agre^-, (B) Agree, (C) Neither agree or disagree, 
(D) Disagree. (E) Strongly disagree Note the numberlxrfore each statement below, read the 
statement carefuliy , circle your re>,x)nse on this sheet, ixr.d blacken in the appropriate space 
on the separate answer sheet i\ jl ♦ ree to add any comments you wish on this sheet. Please 
make a special ctfort to coniiiH-ni in the space following question 28. 

7. The instructor seemed ver>' enthusiastic about teaching this course. 

Comhwnts 

A. Strongly agree 

B . Agree 

C. Neithet agree or disagree 

D. Disagree 

E- Strongly disagree 

8. The instructor's attitude toward students was sympathetic and helpfr-L He (or she) 
seemed genuinely concerned that the student understand the subject matter in the 
course. 

Comments 

A. Strongly agree 

B. Agree 

C. Neither agree or disagree 

D. Disagree 

E- Strongly disagree 

9. The instructor made the objectives and purposes of the course and individual assign- 
ments very clear. 1 always knew what was expected of me. 

Comments 

A. Strongly agree 

B. Agree 

C. Neither agree or disagree 

D. Disagree 

E. Strongly disagree 
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10. The homework, exams and quizzes seemed clearly aimed at major learning objectives, 
and did not gel bogged down in trivial points or minor details. 

Comments 

A. Strongly agree 

B. Agree 

C. Neither agree or disagree 

D. Disagree 

E. Strongly disagree 

11. The homework, exams and quizzes were graded and retumed promptly. 

Comments 

A. Strongly agree 

B. Agree 

C. Neither agree or disagree 

D. Disagree 

E. Strongly disagree 

12. Tkie homework, exams and quizzes were graded fairly and impartially. 

Comments 

A. Strongly agree 

B. .\iiree 

C. 1^' M ;'».Tee or disagree 
D. 

E, ^.frcr / J sagree 

13. The feedoack nn homework, exams and quizzes was ver>' good, and enabled me to 
understand clearly how well ! was doing in the course. 

Comments 

A. Strongly agree 

B. Agree 

C. Neither agree or disagree 

D. Disagree 

E. Strongly disagree 

14. The instructor took his (or her) teaching seriously and was always well prepare J for 
regular class meetings 

Comments 

A. Strongly agree 

B. Agree 

C. Neither agree or disagree 

D. Disagree 

E. Strongly disagree 

! 5. The instructor seemed to pitch the course to the better students, and tended to go icx) fast 
for the majority. 

Comments 

A. Strongly agree 

B. Agree 

C. Neither agree or disagree 
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D, Disagree 

E, Strongly disagree 



16. The instructor seemed to piich the course to the poorer students, and tended to go too 
slowly for the majority. 

Comnwnts 

A. Strongly agree 

B. Agree 

C. Neither agree or disagree 

D. Disagree 

E. Strongly disagree 

17. The instructor's voice and speakijig ability made it easy to understand what was being 
said in class. 

Comments 

A. Strongly agrjc 

B. Agree 

C. Neither agree or disagree 

D. Disagree 

E. Strongly disagree 

18. The instructor was free from distracting or annoying personal mannerisms that make 
learning more difficult. 

Comments 

A. Strongiy agree 

B. Agree 

C. Neither agree or disagree 

D. Disagree 

E. Strongly disagree 

9. The ins^:uctor provided ample opportunity to discuss and raise questions about mate- 
rials presented in class. 

Comments 

A. Strongly agree 

B. Agree 

C. Neither agree or disagree 

D. Disagree 

E. Strongly disagree 

). In explaining difficult points, the instructor was able to go beyond the tcxtbtwk and 
supply useful examples and applications. 

Comments 

A. Strongly agree 

B. Agree 

C. Neither agree or disagree 

D. Disagree 

E. Strongly disagree 
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21. The Instructor seemed to encourage and value reasonable disagreements about points 
raised in class. 

Comments 

A. Strongly agree 

B. Agree 

C. Neither agree or disagree 

D. Disagree 

E. Strongly disagree 

22. The instructor made effective u.se of the blackbciard in emphasizing and explaining key 
points. 

Comments 

A. Strongly agree 

B. Agree 

C. Neither agree or disagree 

D. Disagree 

E. Strongly disagree 

23. The instructor's presentations could have been improved with the use of an overhead 
projector, simulation games, movies, and/or other teaching aids. 

Comments 

A. Strongly agree 

B. Agree 

C. Neither agree or disagree 

D. Disagree 

E. Strongly disagree 

24. The instructor made himself available for out-of-class consultation and discussion. 

Comments 

A. Strongly agree 

B. Agree 

C. Neither agree or disagree 

D. Disagree 

E. Strongly disagree 

25. The instructor .so aroused my interest that 1 was inspired to investigate the subject 
beyond the formal course requirements. 

Comments 

A. Strongly agree 

B. Agree 

C. Neither agree or disagree 

D. Disagree 

. E. Strongly disagree 

26. In terms of overall teaching effectiveness, and compared to other introductory course 
instructors you have had at I.U., how would you rate your instructor in this course? 

Comments 

A. One of the very best 

B. Above average 
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C. Average 

D. Below average 

E. One of the very worst 

27. If you had another chance to take ltiis instructor in another course, would you 

A. Try hard to get into his/her section 

B. Be pleased to have him/her again, but would not seek him/her out 

C. Not care one way or the other 

D. Rather not have him/her again 

E. Try hard to change sections (if assigned to him/her) 

28. What one thing could your instructor do to improve his/her effectiveness most as a 
teacher? 



PLEASE 
COMMENT 



Course Evaluation 

The next 12 statements (Nos. 29-40) are about the course. In most cases, you are asked 
to indicate whether you (A) Strongly agree. (B) Agree, (C) Neither agree or disagree, (D) 
Disagree, (E) Strongly disagree. Note the number before each statement below, read the 
statement carefully, circle your response on this sheet, and blacken in the appropriate space 
on the separate answer sheet. 

If you have no basis for an opinion, DO NOT CIRCLE any response and leave the 
appropriate space on the separate answer sheet blank. 

Feel free to add any comments you wish on this sheet. Please make a special effort to 
comment in the space following question 40. 

29. The subject matter of this course is important and relevant in today's worid. 

Comments 

A. Strongly agree 

B. Agree 

C. Neither agree or disagree 

D. Disagree 

E. Strongly disagree 

30. The subject matter of this course is intellectually challenging. 

Comments 

A. Strongly agree 

B. Agree 

C. Neither agree or di.sagree 

D. Disagree 

E. Strongly disagree 

31. The topics covered in thi.s course seemed well organized and integrated. 

Comments 

A. Strongly agree 
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B. Agree 

C. Neither agree or disagree 

D. Disagree 

E. Strongly disagree 

32. The size of this class was appropriate for this type of course. 

Comments 

A. Strongly agree 

B. Agree 

C. Neither agree or disagree 
• D. Disagree 

E. Strongly disagree 

33. The dassrwni facilities for this class were appropriate for this type of course. 

Comments 

A. Strongly agree 

B. Agree 

C. Neither agree or disagree 

D. Disagree 

E. Strongly disagree 

34. The textbtH)k provided a substantial contribution to what I learned from this course. 

Comments 

A. Strongly agree 

B. Agree 

C. Neither agree or disagree 

D. Disauree 

E. Strongly di.sagree 

35. The required readings (other than the principal textbix:)k) provided a substantial 
contribution to what I learned in this course. 

Comments 

A. Strongly agree 

B. Agree 

C. Neither agree or disagree 

D. Disagree 

E. Strongly disagree 

36. I feel that I learned a lot from this course. 

Comments 

A. Strongly agree 

B. Agree 

C. Neither agree or disagree 

D. Disagree 

E. Strongly di.sagree 

37. As a result of my experience in this course. I would like to take additional courses in 
economics. 
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Cotnmenrs 

A. Strongly agree 

B. Agree 

C. Neither agree or disagree 

D. Disagree 

E. Strongly disagree 

38 . Compared to textbooks you have used in oiher introductory courses at r ' I. , how would 
you rate the textbook in this course? 

Comments 

A. One of the very best 

B. Abo^ «: u\erage 

C. Avrr;;,yr 

D. Beiow avciage 

E. One of the very worst 

39. Compared to required readings (other than the principal textbook) you have used in 
oihcr infroductory courses at I.U., how would you rate the required readings in this 
course? 

Comments 

A. Some of the veiy best 

B. Above average 

C. Average a 

D. Below average 

H. Some of the very worst 

40. Wr.'it one thing could be done to improve the effectiveness of this course most? 



j P!-EASE 
COMMENl 
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APPENDIX X 
Sample E103 Final Exam Questions and 
Student Performance Data 



1. Economic gixxJs are Icmiai scare goixJs bccau*jc they 

A. cannot be increased in ijuantity to any sigtiitlcant extent. 

B. are of primar> importance in satisfying the needs of a si.x;iety. 

C. are not available in suftlcient quantities to satisfy h\\ wants for them. 

D. are not produced in suf licicni quantities to satist> the effective demand for them. 



Temi 

R with total test score 
Percent distribution of 
responses: 



A. 
B. 
C. 



S 

10 
66 
16 



Spring '74 
.29 

4 

4 
76 
16 



2. The real cost to society of buildinjz a iv:\v hospital in .\-city, Indiana, is 

A. the tuxc^ necessun to pay for the n.:\v lK>>pitai. 

B. the othei desirable iicxxls thai coiiU have been prixluced instead of the new 
Inspital. 

C. ihu money sp :nt for llic new iiospital . mmus : le building .subsidy frv^m the federal 
go\Lmmcnt. 

D. the cost of constructing the ^;.ispital now as opjxised tothe cost of a new hospital at 
a larcr date. 

Term /"^'^^ *7/ '74 

R with to*al test score -^^ 
Percent uistribuli.)n of 

responses: A. ^ ^ 

B 86 S9 • 

C. 4 3 

D . 4 3 

3. The Soviet constitution i-ivvhiims that no charge shall be made for use of water 
resources. 

A. This is efficii^nt since water i^ u free good provided at no cost by nature. 

B. 1 his is an interesting Jiffererce from a capitalist economy, but has no economic 
significance. 

C This is meificient beeausr using water for one purpose prevents its use for another 

pi.rpose. .... 

D. 'I his will increase the satisfaction the Russian people can get from their limited 
resources since ii will maivc gixxls like electricity and cotton, that are produced 
with water, eheaper. q 

Temi 

R with lo <il lest score -42 
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Percent distribution of 

responses: A. 9 

B, 7 

C, 51 

D, 33 

"Milk prixluction at a Florida dairy fann jumped almost \5^/c after it hired 15 women 
to handle the day shift in its modem milking parlor. Explains the farm's production 
manager: The milkmaids 'inherently have greater sensitivity' than men and belter 
understand the cows." (Source: The Wall Street Journal, November 17. 1970), ' 

With respect to factors of milk prixluction, the farm\s production manager would place 
the 

A. demand nirve for women employees to the right of the demand ci rve for men 
enipioyeeN. 

B. demand curve for v^'Mnen employees to the left of the demand curve for men 
employees. 

C. supply curve for women employees to the left of the supply curve for men 
employees. 

D. supply curve for women employees to the right of the supply curve for men 
employees. 



Term 




Fall '71 


Fall '74 


R with total tesi score 




.32 


.33 


Percent distribution of 








responses: 


A. 


83 


79 




B. 


4 


5 




C. 


4 


2 


i 


D. 


9 


14 



5. TACOMA. Wash. — Weyerhaeuser Company said it Is increasing the price of its 
paper milk cartons ^approximately 2Wc^ effective with shipments on Jan. 4.* The 
concern cited "rising costs of labor, material iind freight as the primary contributing 
factors to the price rise." (Source: The Wall Street JournaL November 12. 1970). 
Assuming that the conventional supply and demand model is applicable in this case, 
the most likely *' cau.se" of the higher price of paper milk canons is 

A. a decrease in supply (i.e. . a leftward shift in the supply curve): demand relatively 
unchanged. 

B. an increase in supply (i.e.. a rightward shift in the supply curve); demand 
relatively unchanged. 

C. dec rciise in demand (i.e. .a leftward shift in the demand curve): supply relatively 
I ichanged. 

D. an increase in demand (i.e.. a rightward shift ir the demand curve); supply 
relatively unchanged. 

Term . 5/j/7>7^i,' '73 Fall '74 

R with total test score .47 .2H 

Percent distribution of 

responses: A. 52 54 

B. 14 5 

C. « 8 

D. 26 33 
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6. The number of persons seeking to obtain tickets to the Rose Bowl in Fall Term 
[Kentucky Derby in Spring] is nearly always greater than the number of available 
tickets (and seats) for the Bowl [Derby]. This is evidence that the price of tickets is 

A. above the competitive equilibrium. 

B. below the competitive equilibrium. 

C. at the competitive equilibrium, because the number of tickets Ix^ught equals the 
number sold. 

D. above the competitive equilibrium if the demand is inelastic, but below if the 
demand is elastic. 



Term 




Fall 7.? 




R with total test score 




.50 


.45 


Percent distribution of 








responses: 


A. 


11 


12 




B. 


7! 


6H 




C. 


6 


7 




D. 


12 


13 



7. This year not everyone who wanted to buy tickets for the lU basketball games could be 
accomodated, and the allocation of student tickets was settled by drawing. This is 
evidence that 

A. the demand for basketball tickets is clastic. 

B. the price was above the competitive equilibrium. 

C. the athletic department could have increased its revenue by raising the price. 

D. for iU students the marginal utility of watching basketball is higher than for 



watching fot)tball. 



Term 




Fall '14 


Spring, '75 


R with total test .score 




.42 


Al 


Percent distribution of 








responses: 


A. 


15 


15 




B. 


5 


5 




C. 


64 


70 




D. 


16 


10 



8. Alcoa has recently announced the development of a new aluminum automobile 
radiator to replace the copper type now in general use. Adoption ol' the aluminum 
radiator will be speeded up by 

A. sale of industrial copper out of U.S. government stockpiles. 

B. increased demand for copper by the electronics industr>'. 

C. discover}' of new and cheaper sources of copper. 

D. increased use of aluminum for beverage cans. 



Term 




Fall -72 


Sprin^i '74 


R with total test score 




.41 


.41 


Percent distribution of 








responses: 


A. 


10 


10 




B. 


80 


82 




C. 


5 


4 




D. 


5 


4 



9. During the 1960's many private colleges and universities had many more applicants for 
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admission than openings tor siudenls. This indicates that, during the 1960's 

A. the demand for admission to private colleges and universities was greater than the 
demand for public ones. 

B, market principles were not applicaole to private colleges and universities since 
they were not profit-making institutions. 

stK'iety wanted enough additional rcsoua-es alliK'ated to privat- colleges and 
universities to pemiit them to admit all applicants. 
D, private tuition was below the equilibrium price and a nonpricc rationing pnx'c- 
dure wa-i necessary to alliK-ate the available supply- 

r<iir'7J Sprm^y^ 
R with total -est score 37 4^ 

Percent distribution of 

responses: A. 12 p 

B. 8 7 

S 7 

72 74 

A city has decided to builu 5.000 houses and to lease them to low-income persons at a 
rental below cost. Other things being the same, such as population, what effect would 
you expect this p. h|ic housing project to ha\e on the market for private housing? 

A. A decrease 1. nants, followed later by an increase in rents. 

B, A decrease in rents, followed later by a decease in the quantity supplied. 
C; An increase in rents, followed later by an incrcase in the quant'ity supplied. 
D. No effect, since persons who are eligible for public housing cannot afford 

acceptable private housing. 

'^^'"'^ fcill '72 Full '73 

R with total test score ^42 4^ 

Percent distribution of 

responses; A. 24 ^1 

B- 46 46 

3 4 
26 30 

n. Which of the following would cause a rightward shift in the demand for uasoline for 
private cars? 

A. A large decrease in the price of gasoline. 

B. A large increase in the price of automobiles. 

C. A large increase in the price of public transport. 

D. The development of a cheap nuclear reactor, compact enough for use in a private 
automobile. 

Temi 

R with total test score 
Percent distribiuion of 
responses: 



D. 

12. Other things being constant, racial di.scriminaiion that pushes Blacks into low-wage 





Full '7J 


Sprifiii '74 




.47 


.47 


A. 


22 


21 


B. 


4 




C. 


6^) 


72 



93 



91 



occupations causes 

A. decreased demand for labor in such low-wage occupations. 

B. increased demand for labor in such low-wage occupations. 

C. a fall in wage rates in high-wage occupations. 

D. a fall in wage rates in low-wage occupations. 

Term Fall *73 Spring '74 

R with total test score .42 .40 

Percent distribution of 

responses: A. 26 23 

B. 9 11 

C. ' 2 2 

D. 63 64 



13. New minimum wage legislation extended coverage to workers in hotels, motels and 
restaurants with annual gross sales of $5(X)»000 or more. The minimum for such 
workers was set at S2.00 an hour. Smaller hotels, motels and restaurants continued to 
be exempt from the law. 

Those hoteLs and motels in one community affected by the new law raised their prices 
10 percent because of the higher costs. The operators of some of these establishments 
expressed the opinion that those not covered by the act would have to incrca,se their 
prices too "because they will be competing for labor with those which are covered.'* 
Was the reasoning in the quotation true or false? Why? 

A. True, because the higher wages in the hotels covered by the law tend to attract 
labor from those not covered, compelling the latter to rai,se wages. 

B. True, because the workers in the smaller establishments, seeing that the larger 
ones are paying more, demand better pay also. 

C. False, because the demand for labor is elastic: the number of workers employed 
by the hotels covered by the law being therefore unaffected, the supply of laborto 
tho,se not covered would remain the same. 

D. False » because the minimum wage reduces employment in hotels covered by the 
act, making it easier for those not covered to get labor at exi,sting wage:s. ■ 



Term Spring '74 Spring '75 

R with total test score .39 .35 
Percent distribution of 

respon,ses: A * - 36 36 

B. 4 3 

C. IS 18 

D. 42 43 



QUESTIONS 14 and 15 ARE BASED ON THE FOLLOWING PARAGRAPH: 

"Georgia Moon" (illegal "moonshine" whiskey) is selling for 52.00 per quart at liKal 
bootleggers. Total sales in Piney County, Georgia, is estimated to be 500 quarts per 
night. Considering normal demand and supply cur\'es for "Georgia Moon** and legal 
intoxicants, and assuming that a significant portion of the county's population feels 
that ''Georgia Moon" is an excellent substitute for legal intoxivants and vice versa, 
find the impact of the following events: 



14. In spile of demonstrations by local church women and the WC^U. the Piney County 
Commission voted to allow liquor and beer stores carrying legal intoxicants to 
ad vertise in local newspapers and to erect large signs in front of their establishments. 
Prior to this time only a large red dot could be displayed in the windows of such stores. 
As a result. 

A. the demand for "Georgia Moon" increases and the price of legal intoxicants 
decreases, 

B, the demand for legal intoxicants increases and the price of "Georgia Moon" 
decreases, 

C, the demand for "Georgia Moon" decreases, and the price of "Georgia Moon" 
increases, 

D. the demand for legal intoxicants decreases and the price of legal intoxicants 
increases, 

'^^"^ Spring '73 Spring 75 

R with total lest score .54 37 

Percent distribution of 

responses: A. 5 g 

B 79 80 

C. 12 7 

D. 4 5 

15. Foiled churchwomen march on the state legislature and demand that the state excise 
taxes on alcoholic beverages be raised. Fearing the now even more aroused women's 
voting power, the legislature acquiesces and raises the tax on legal beverages, Piney 
County liquor stores quickly raise their prices. As a result. 

A. the demand for "Georgia Moon" increases, and the price of '^Georgia Moon" 
increases. 

B, the demand for "Georgia Moon" increases, and the price of "Georgia Moon" 
decreases, 

C. the demand for "Georgia Moon" decreases, and the price of "Georgia Moon" 
increases. 

D, the demand for "Georgia Moon" decreases, and the price of "Georgia Moon" 
decreases, 

'^^"^ Spring '73 Spring '75 

/? with total test score 49 3^ 

Percent distribution of 

responses: A. 83 g| 

B. 14 14 

C. 2 3 

D. I 2 

16. A state representative recently introduced a bill in the state legislature to increase the 
lax on beer sold within the state from $.30 to $.60 per gallon. He staJed that his 
proposed tax would "tend to bring about more equality in the distribution of after-lax 
income within the state." His statement on the effect of ?he lax increase would be 
correct only if it could be shown that 

A, the quantity of beer purchased within the slate is highly responsive to changes in 
its price. 

B. people with small incomes tend to buy more beer each year than people with 
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93 





Fair 72 ■ 






.39 


,43 


A. 


!0 


9 


B. 


4 


3 


C. 


14 


14 


D. 


72 


74 



lai'gcr incomes. 

C. people with large incomes tend lo spend the same proportion of their incomes on 
beer each year as do people with smaller incomes 

D, people with large Incomes lend to spend a larger proportion of their incomes on 
beer each year thai 

Term 

R with total test score 
Percent distribution of 
responses: 



17. The federal government ha.-, p'-oposed that new and stricter standards be established for 
.sulfur dioxide emissions. SiiKv; l nd burning -.Miiits a great deal of sulfur dioxide, these 
new standard^ will espcciall) . -et coal-burning firms. The president of the United 
Mine Workers protc 'cd the pit^posed government standards on the grounds that it 
would "drive public utilities and other large coal-burning firms lo nuclear reactors." 
i bis suggests that 

A. iiovernnient inlerk cnce would upset the natural tnie economic advantages of 
cheap coal. 

B. the sulfur dioxide standards, while well intended, are loo strict to be practical, 

C. coal is a cheap fuel partly because users can avoid an important part of the cost of 
burning it. If this cost is taken into account, coal may be more expensive than 
nuclear power. 

D. miners would prefer a lax on the u>e tif coal rather than the sulfur dioxide 
>tandards. 

Term Simn\i '74 Spntiii V5 

R w ith total lest score 41 43 



Percent distribution of 
responses: 



A. II 9 

B. 6 7 

C. 75 74 

D. K 10 



18, .Suppose that, as the result of a very large harvest, the price of apples at Krogers 
supermarket fell from S 1 .00 per pound to S. 50 per pound and that the quantity of apples 
purchased increased from 4(K) pounds a day to KOO pounds a day. Over this price range, 
an economist wiiuld say that the demand ft^r apples is 

A. elastic. 

B. inelastic. 

C. unitary elastic. 

D. impossible lo determine from the information given. 

Term '^.^ Sprinii '74 

R ^vith total lest score -38 .34 

Percent distribution of 

respon.ses: A.- 26 26 

B. 6 4 
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C. 64 64 

D. 5 6 

19. The city government of X-ciiy. Indiana, is considering raising parking rales within the 
city limits for two reasons: (1) to raise more revenue, and (2) to reduce traffic in the 
congested and smog-ridden city center. The first goal will be best served and the 
second goal least served if the demand for parking placx*s within the city is 

A. unit elastic. 

B. perfectly elastic. 

C. relatively elastic. 

D. relatively inelastic. 

Term Sprinii '75 

R with total test score .42 
Percent distribution of 

responses: A. 5 

B. 9 

C. 9 

D. 77 

20. The country that produced 50 percent of the world's coffee limited its coffee exports in 
order to increase its income from sales abroad. Which of the following conditions 
would contribute the most to the success of this policy? 

A. Inelastic demand by coffee importers: inelastic supply by other coffee producers. 

B. inelastic demand by coffee importers*, elastic supply by other coffee prtxlucers. 

C. Elastic demand by coffee importers: inelastic supply by other coffee producers. 

D. Elastic demand by coffee importers: elastic supply by other coffee prtxlucers. 



Term 




Fall 7.^ 


Fall '74 


R with total test score 




.41 


.45 


Percent distribution of 








responses: 


A. 


51 


49 




B. 


29 


29 




C. 


15 


17 




D. 


5 


5 
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APPENDIX XI 
Sample E104 Final Exam Questions 
and Student Performance Data 

The term -real GNP" as contrasted with ^dollar GNP" (or ^nominal GNP- or 
"money GNP") refers to 

A. dollar GNP minus exports. 

B. dollar GNP corrected \or price changes. 

C the part of GNP that is goods, as opposed to services. 
D. the part of GNP that is really useful, not tnvoloiis^or wasteful F^^^^^^ 
Term 



R with total test score 
Percent distribution of 



Fall '74 Sprinfi '75 

.47 .40 



1 



responses: A. nn 

B. 86 90 

C 7 6 

D. 3 2 

2. As it is usually defmed, the U.S. money supply consists mostly of 

A. coins and currency. 

B. federal reserve notes. 

C. deposits in Federal Reserve Banks. 

D demand deposits in commercial banks. 

Term Fair 74 Spring 75 

R with total test score '^^ 
Percent distribution of 

A 10 10 

responses: A. ^ 

3. The economy is said to be in macroeconomic -equilibrium^ when 

A. there is full employment. 

B. the government budget is in balance. 
C the economy is operating at capacity. 

D there is no iendency for it either to expand or contract. 

t1«« Z"^// ^71 Spring 73 

. 40 .35 
R with total test score 

Percent distribution of ^ 

responses: A. ^ 

B. '4 ^ 

C 10 13 

D: 82 78 

4 The meaning of the statement -Every government has a fiscal policy, whether it 
realizes it or not," is best expressed by which of the following? 
A. In many cases, decisions to spend money must be made even though the expendi- 
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lure runs contrary to the policy indicated. 

B. Evciy govccnmcnl is forced to do something about depression and inflation, 
whether it wants to or not. 

C. Every govemmeni must decide on a tax and expenditure program, and these 
deeisions are bound to have effects upon the economy and upon NNP. 

D. Ever}' government must make decisions about the quantity of money in the 
economy, and henee it must intluenee credit eonditions and the rate of interest. 

Term Fair 74 Spring '75 

R with tola! test score .32 .'^4 

Percent distribution' of 

responses: A. 4 • 3 

B. 6 4 

C. SO 81 

D. , 10 10 

5. The present situation in a hypothetical economy kxiks like this: There is unemploy- 
ment of 8 percent, a lot of factories are working short weeks, GNP is 900 billion 
dollars. Because a lot of people are out of work, and profits are low, the government's 
tax collections have fallen, and it is spending mure than it is taking in. In an argument, 
people offer the analyses listed below. 

Which of the arguments offers the best eeonomic analysis of this situation? 

A. The reason for the unemployment is that the government is spending foolishly 
beyond its income, and that is bound to lead to a loss of jobs. 

B, The trouble is that eonsumers aren't spending enough— if they would quit trying 
to save for a rainy day, and let go of their money, everything would be all right. 

C, If you think about it, you can see that the unemployment is caused by the fact that 
investment is inadequate. Businessmen aren't spending as much as they ought to. 

D. The best way to interpret the situation is to say that aggregate demand is too small 
to call forth the full amount of output the economy is capable of producing. But 
there is no way to teli whether the deficiency is in household spending, business 
spending, or government spending. 

Term ^^'^^ '72 Spring '73 

R with total test score '^3 .28 

Pereent distribution of 

responses: A. 2 1 

B. 6 4 

C. 7 6 

D. 85 89 

6. In terms of theclassicial monetary equation, MJ^ = PT. the most serious problem that 
the managers of monetary policy have is that 
'A. V '\s variable. 

B. P is inflexible. 

C. M is uncontrollable. 

D 7 is mainh' determined by economic growth. 

Term ^'^^^ ^P''^^ "^^ 

R with total test score -39 .43 
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Percent distribution of 
responses: 



A. 
B. 
C. 
D, 



75 
4 
5 

16 



74 
7 
3 

16 



Two policies that the Federal Reserve might use if it thought ;iggregate demand shuuld 
be increased arc to 

A. sell bonds in the open market, and raise reserve requirements, 

B. buy bonds in the open market, and lower the rediscount rate, 

C. rai.se the rediscount rate, and rai.se reserve requirements. 



Term 

R with total test score 
Percent distribution of 
resnonscs: 





Fair 72 


Fall 74 




,41 


.38 


A. 


10 


4 


B. 


81 


87 


C. 


3 


2 


D. 


6 


6 



8. Miss Adams had for many years 
With no complaints and with no tears 
Cooked, washed and .scnibbed the floor 
for Mr. Smith, the bachelor. 
No thanks for low-paid work was proved a myth: 
Miss Adams is now Mrs. Smith. 

As a result oi :'nis happy marriage 

A. GNP il^cr^:asc^. beca^u.se Mr. Smith's disposable income has incjcascd by the 
amount of the >alary which previously he had to pii; to Miss Adams. 

B. GNP decrea.ses because now the cooking, washing, and floor-scrubbing services 
rendered by Mrs. Smith are no longer counted as markei transacti- .r.;. 

C. There is r.o effect whatsoever on GNP becau.se the GNP uccountaius are not 
interested in Miss Adam's and Mr. Smith's private affairs: GNP ac::ounts deal 
only with aggregates. 

D. The only effect will be to rai.se Personal Savings because Mr. Smith now saves the 
.salary which previously he had to pay to Mi.ss Adams. 

Term ^P'-^^'f^ '^^ 

R with total test score -^^^ 
Percent distribution of 

respon.ses: A. ^ 

B. 71 

C. i« 

D. 8 



Fall '72 
.32 

2 
74 
15 

9 



9. An economy is represented by the model shown below where K=NNV. C= Personal 
Consumption Expenditures, and ! = Net Investm^rnl Spending. (There is no govern- 
ment sector, and money wage rates an.: interes; rate- are assumed to remain constant.) 

K = r + / 
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C = 10 + ,SY (orC - 10 + 4/5r) 
/ = 50 

If investment in this economy were to rise above 50 next near, the inct^ase in NNP that 
would result would be 

A. about equal to the change in investment. 

B. about one-fifth of the change in investment. 

C. about four-fifths of the change in investment. 

D. about five times the change in investment. 
Term 

R with total test score 
Percent distribution of 
_ responses: A. 
* B. 

C. 

D. 



Fall '74 


Spring '74 


.45 


.49 


18 


19 


11 


9 


10 


10 


61 





10. What is one economic difference between increasing teUen;i purchases of goods and 
services at a time when unemployment is at 8 percent and at a time when unemploy- 
ment is at 4 percent? 

A. At 8 percent unemployment it is more likely that the programs would be possible 
without a sacrifice of private goods. 

B . At 4 percent unemployment it is more likely that the programs would be possible 
without a sacrifice of private goods. 

C. At 8 percent unemployment the programs are most likely to influence prices more 
than real output. 

D. At 4 percent unemployment the programs are most likely to influence real output 
more than prices. 

Term 

R with total test score 
Percent distribution of 
responses: A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 



Spring 74 
.43 



57 
17 
16 
10 



opring /j 
.47 



59 
15 
15 
11 



11. An economy with a stable-price, full-employment equilibrium output estimated at 
$800 billion finds itself in this situation: Consumption spending is $500 billion, 
investment spendinj; is $200 billion, government spending is $200 billion, tax receipts 
are $220 billion, and the government surplus is $20 billion. An appropriated/sec// 
policy under these circumstances is to 

A. eliminate the surplus and balance the budget. 

B. do nothing; the government surplus indicates that it is consumers and 
businessmen who are causing the inflation, and there is nothing fiscal policy can 
do in this situation. 

C- increase the surplus by reducing government expenditures and/or increasing tax 
receipts. 
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D. have the Federal Reserve Board increase member bank reserve requirements and 
reduce the money supply. 



Term 




Fair 73 


Fall '74 


R with total test score 




.43 


M 


Percent distribution of 








responses: 


A. 


15 


20 




B. 


9 


8 




C. 


57 


53 




D. 


18 


19 



12. An economy with a stable-price, full-employment equilibrium output estimated at 
$800 billion finds itself in this situation: Consumption spending is $400 billion, 
investment spending is $ 1 50 billion, government .spending is $ ! 50 billion, tax receipts 
are $ 1 30 billion , and the government deficit is $20 billion. An appropriatey/srti/ policy 
under these circumstances is to 

A. eliminate the deficit and balance the budget. 

B. do nothing; the government deficit indicates that expansionary fiscal policy has 
been tried and won't work in this economy. 

C. increase the deficit by increasing government expenditures and/or reducing tax 
receipts. 

D. have the Federal Reserve Board reduce member bank reserve requirements and 



increase the money supply. 






Term 


Fair 74 


Spring '75 


R with total test score 


.42 


.49 


Percent distribution of 






responses: A. 


13 


16 


B. 


7 


9 


C. 


60 


57 


D. 


20 


18 



13. An equilibrium level of NNP is disturbed by a rise of 10 ($ 10 billion) in net investment 
(/) spending. The level of / spending, government spending and tax receipts are not 
affected by changes in the level of NNP. Money wage rates and interest rates are 
assumed to remain constant. The MPC is 3/4 and the multiplier is 4. In the new 
resulting equilibrium level of NNP 

A . / spending will have risen by 40, consumption spending (C spending) not at all . 

B. / spending will have risen by 40, C spending by 30. 

C. / spending will have risen by 10, C spending by 40. 

D. / spending will have risen by 10, C spending by 30. 



Term 




Spring '74 


Spring '75 


R with total test score 




. .30 


.31 


Percent distribution of 








responses: 


A. 


13 


17 




B. 


23 


20 




C. 


27 


31 




D. 


37 


--^ 32 



14. The economy is in recession and one of the congressional committees is holding a 
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hearing lo get ideas about what oiiuht to be done. One of the wiinesses — economist 
Jones— says that Congress ought to cut taxes, while another witness — economist 
Smith— says Congress ought to keep taxes the same, but authorize increases in 
govemnieni expenditures. 

A. These two fellows obviously don't subscribe to the same theory as to huw the 
level of GNP is determined by the level of aggregate demand. 

B. If Congress follows Jones' advice the eltect on unemployment will be the 
opposite from the effect of i'oiiowing Sinitri's advice. 

C. The real difference that dividu-^ these two economists is their view of the relative 
desirability of private expenditures versus government expenditures. 

D. Either of these policies would raise employment but jones' suggestion will raise 
consumption expenditures while Smith's will not. 



Term Sprin^ii '75 

with total test score -33 

Percent distribution of 

responses: A. - 

B. 14 

C. 75 

D. 19 



15. Individuals will generally want to hold larger money balances it 

A. income rises and the interest rate falls. 

B. income falls and the interest rate rises. 

C. the interest rate and income both rise. 

D. the interest rate and income both fall. 

Term *7-^ 
R with total test score .36 
Percent distribution of 

responses: A. 51 

B. 19 

C. 19 

D. n 



Spritif^ '75 
.36 

47 
20 
18 
15 



16. On November 29. 1966. The New York Times reported that the interest rate yields on 
short«term government securities declined sharply as a result of Open Market Opera- 
lions of the Federal Reserve on Monday. November 28. We might conclude that 

A. the Fed was probably selling government bonds in the open market. 

B. th«- . was probably buying government bonds in the open market. 

C. the i .d had probably increased its credit to the open market. 

D. the Fed was trying to carry out a tight money policy. 

Term Spring '73 Spring '74 

R with total test score .34 .37 

Percent distribution of 

responses: A. 36 36 

B. 56 53 

C. 3 4 

D. 5 7 
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Fall '74 


Spring *75 


.30 


.29 


33 


40 


6 


8 


49 


45 


12 


7 



17. ''This year it is estimated that tlie national debt will be increased by $ [number varies to- 
fit the situation) billion . This increase in the national debt will -boost thecconomy' and 
makethcinterestratedrop.'' Isthc quotation corrcct.half-correct.orincorrect?H//7>'.^ 

A Correct, because the government is spending more than it is taxing. The extra 

money reduces interest rat-s. thereby stimulating investment and giving the 

e^-onomv a boost through tne multiplier. 
B. Half-correct, because the increase in the national debt makes the interest rate 

drop. But instead of giving the eeonoiuy a uoo^^ ilic cXira ucbl tlcprcsscs it or. 

account of the extra burden every citizen must bear, 
C Half-correct, becjuise the government is spending more than it is taxing, giving 

the economy a boost through the multiplier. But selling new bonds by the 

Treasury tends to' raise interest rates rather than lowering them. 
D. Incorrect, because the increased debt raises interest rates, reducing investment 

and depressing (instead of boosting) the 
Term 

R with total test score 
Percent distribution of 
responses; A. 

B. 

C. 

D. 

18. '-Because of rapidly rising national defense expenditures, it is anticipated that Country 
* A will experience a price inflation unless measures are taken to reslriel the growth of 
aggregate private demand. Specifically, the government is considering either (1) 
increasing personal income tax rates or (2) introducing a very tight monetar>' policy.' ' 
If the government of Country A wishes to minimize the adverse effect of its anti- 
inflationary policies on economic growth, it should 

A. use the tight money policy because it restricts consumption expenditures more 
than investment. . 

B. use the personal income tax increase since it restricts consumption expenditures 
more than investment. 

C use either the tight money policy or the personal income tax rate increase since 

both depress investment equally, 
D. use th- tight money policy since the tax increase would restrict investment more 

than it restricts consumption expenditures. 
Term 

R with total test score -31 
Percent distribution of 

responses: A. 7 

B 60 66 

C 15 '5 

D. »8 13 

THENEXTTW0QUESTI0NS(19and 20) ARE CONCERNED WITH APPROPRIATE 
POLICIES FOR A GIVEN HYPOTHETICAL ECONOMIC SITUATION. ASSUME IN 
BOTH QUESTIONS TH XTTHEPOLICY GOALSINCLUDE STABLE PRICES. FULL 
EMPLOYMENT AND RAPID ECONOMIC GROWTH. 
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19. ''The total sum paid to factory workers has gone down 8% in the last year, reflectii., i 
drop in employment. Over 7% of the civilian work force is now unemployed. The cost 
of living was at a record high last month and is up 3.2% over the past 4 months. 
Inventory purchases by business have been cut sharply in some lines, mainly hard 
goods." 

Which is the most serious problem faced by economic policy makers suggested in the 
preceding statement? 

A. Public pressures may force policy-makers to attempt to increase employment 
levels even though unemployment is not a significant problem. 

B. Federal Reserve policy-makers may experience strong political pressure to de- 
crease the money supply when they want to increase it. 

C. Employers often refuse to cooperate with policy-makers by concurrently lower- 
ing the compensation of their workers while raising the prices of their finished 
products. 

D. Commonly used stabilization action designed to curb inflation tends to aggravate 
an unemployment problem concurrently. 

Term Spring '73 Spring '75 

R with total test score .39 32 

Percent distribution of 

responses: A. 5 5 

B. 10 10 

C. 15 15 

D. 70 70 

20. * 'Unemployment last month was 3.6% of ihe work force, a slight reduction from t^e 
previous month. For the past fifteen months, unemployment has been under 5% of the 
work force. Consumer prices last month increased by one-tenth of a percent--a total 
gain of 1% over the level of one year ago. Total production of goods and services is 
projected to be 5% higher this year than it was in the previous year.'' 

Which of the following policies would be most appropriate? 

A. Reliande on existing automatic economic stabilizers. 

B. An increase in both personal and corporate income taxes. 

C. The introduction of additional corporate tax policies designed to discourage 
investment. 

D. Minimum wage Icgr>h'ion to increase the basic pay and expand the number of 
workers covered b; 

Term 

R with total test score 
Perci';nt distribution of 
;',^i:ponscs: 





Spring '72 


Spring *75 




.31 


.14 


A. 


67 


71 


B. 


16 


16 


C. 


!0 


7 


D. 


7 


6 
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APPENDIX XII 
Homework Problem on Price Elasticity of Demand 



PRINT YOUR NAME 



(Last) 



(First) 



Below is a table showing the market demand for wheat, other things being constant. 
Plot these data on the axes provided, and label the demand cun'c "O." 

P D 



Price per 
Bushel 
$3.(X) 
2.50 
2.00 
1.50 
1.00 



Quantity Demanded 
(Millions of Bushels) 
8 

11 

14 

IV 

2(. 



Price 
$3.00 

2.50 + 

2.00 



1.50 + 
1.00 
.50 + 
0 



I 



I L 



10 



1 I 



n I I r 



I I 1 I 



-| — I — I r 



• Quantil 

:o 25 

(millions of bu.) 



If you plotted your demand curve correctly, it slopes ''down to the right'' indicating 
that, other things being constant, price and the quantity demanded are inversely related— as 
price falls, the amount people are willing to buy increases; and as price rises, the amount 
people arc willing to buy decreases. Three reasons that demand curves typically slope 
'*down to the right," others things being constant, are: the ^'income effect," th( 
^^substitution effect," and -'the law of diminishing marginal utility." Be sure that you 
understar.d what these words mean by correctly answering the questions on the next page. 
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1. As used in explaining down>yard-sloping demand curves, the ' ' income effect' ' means 
that, other things being constant, 

A. as people's incomes rise, they save proportionately more of their income; hence 
they may actually spend less on most goods. 

B. a fall in the price of a good has an effeci similar to a small increase in people's 
incomes; hence this may prompt them to buy a little more of that good. 

C. if the price of a good falls, it is as though the prices of all ulher govKls have risen in 
relative terms; /lence slightly more of this good will be purchased, 

D. as people's incomes rise, they tend to spend more on goods that do not increase 
their total satisfaction very much. 

2. Which ofthe alternatives in the above question best describes the "substitution effect" 
as used in explaining downward-sloping demand cur\'es, other things being con- 
stant? A B C D 

y 

3. The term "diminishing marginal utility," as used in explaining downward-sloping 
demand curves, other things being constant, is best described by the fact that 

A . As you consume more of a good , the total satisfaction you obtain from consuming 
this gcxxi tends to fall. • 

B . A you consume more of a gcxxi. the average satisfaction you obtain from each unit 
of this good tends to fall. 

C. As"^you consume more of a good, the extra or additional satisfaction you obiain 
from each extra or additional unit of this good consumed tends to fall. 

D. As'you consume more oi' a good, your satisfaction tends to diminish in inverse 
proportion to the increase in the price of the good consumed. 

4. Which of the following quotations is NOT an example of the "law of diminishing 
marginal utility"? 

A. "There's a limit to how much ice cream you can cat in a day." 

B. "The second glass tastes just as gocxl as the first.** 

C. "All work and no play makes Jack a dull boy.** 

D. "After a while, even TV gets boring." 

The Price Elasticity of Demand refers to moves along a given demand schedule other 
th ings being constant . If a price change causes the quantity demanded to change "a lot ," we 
say that demand is "elastic.'* If a price chanp.ecauses the quantity demanded to change "a 
little.*' Nvc say that demand is "inelastic.** 

Hov^ do you know what is meant by "a lot'* and "a little"? The simplest answer is to 
wjicr* JOtal revenue or total expenditures (they*re the same thing) and see which way they 
n^tne v.hen price changes. If they move with quantity we say demand is "elastic," ^md if 
t*icy move with price, we say demand is "inelastic.** Note the examples below: 

Example i: If price goes up, the quantity demanded will usually go down, and if totai 
revenue goes down with the quantity demanded we say the quantity demanded changed **a 
lot" — it pulled revenue down with it — and demand is elastic over this interval. On the other 
hand, if price goes up, the quantity demanded goes down, and total revenue goes up with the 
price rather than down with the quantity, we say the quantity changed ''a little" — not 
enough to pull revenue with it — and demand is inelastic over this interval. 
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Example 2: If price goes down, the quantity demanded will usually go up, and if total 
revenue goes up with the quantity demanded we say the quantity demanded changed "a 
lot" — it pulled revenue up wi:h it — and demand is elastic over this interval. On the other 
hand, if price goes down, the quantity demanded goes up. and total revenue goes down with 
the price rather than up with the quantity, wc say the quantity changed "a little" — not 
enough to pull revenue with it — and demand is inelastic over this interval. 

Example 3 : \^ ^XKC and quantity demanded change, but total revenue stays the same, 
wt say that demand has unitar>' price elasticity, or xsunit elastic, over this interval. 

Important point, A single demand curve can have different degrees of elasticity over 

different intervals. To see this, complete the table below, and then go back to the curve you 

plotted on the axes above and label the inteiA'al between $3.00 and $2.50 for clastic 

since over this interval revenue moves with quantity. Label the interval between $1 .50 and 

$1.00 • 7" for inelastic since over this interval revenue moves with price. Using the part of 

the table vou have completed, label the inier\'al between $2.50 unu $2.(X) " *' 

* kE or / ) 

because over this interval revenue moves with . and label the interval 

(quantity/price) 

between $2.00 and $1.50 " because over this interval revenue moves with 

(H or/) 

(quantity/price) 

P D 

Pi ice per Quantity Demanded Total Revenue Determination of ELis, 
Bushel (Millions of Bushels ) (Price x Quantity) Between Intervals 
$3,00 8 " S24 million 1 Revenue moves with Q, 

Deman d is E 

2.50 1 1 $27.5 niillion Revenue moves with „ 

— : 1 Deman d is . 

2.00 14 S million Revenue moves with . 

^ 1 Deman d is _ 

1.50 17 525.5 million I Revenue moves with P, 

Denmn d is /. 

1.00 20 $20 million 



5. The Information in prececding examples indicates that, as one moves tothe rij;ht along 
a downward'Sloping straight line demand curve. 

A. demand increases. 

B. the quantity demanded falls. 

C. the price elasticity of demand falls. 

D. the price elasticity of demand increases. 

Now, dog work over, can you use the conctjpt of price elasticity of demand to throw some 
light on the following real situations? You don't have to write out answers to Case 4. but you 
should thoughtfully consider these questions for class discussion. 

Case I: The X Railroad asked the State Commerce Commission for permi.ssion to 
increase commuter rates by 20 percent. The railroad argued that declining revenues made 
this rate increase essential. Opponents of the rate increase contended that the railroad's 
revenues would fall because of the rate hike. 
Which of the following best interprets the information given? 
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1 ! The railroad fell that the demand for passenger service was elastic and the 
opponents of the rate increase felt it was inelastic. 

2. The railroad felt that the demand for passenger service was inelastic and the 
opponents of the rate increase felt it was elastic. 

3. Both groups felt that the demand was inelastic, but for different reasons. 

4. Both groups felt that the demand was elastic, bnt for different reasons. 
Case 2: This is based on the following lettered sentences: ^ 

A. The football stadium at XYZ University was enlarged three years ago from 
30,000 to 35,000 seats. 

B. Since the enlargement, the stadium has never been full. 

C. Tickets cost five dollars. 

D. A marketing survey shows that the University's gate receipts would be lower if it 
charged lower prices even though the number of tickets sold would be greater. 

What, if anything, does sentence D imply about the elasticity of demand with respect to 
price? 

1 . Demand is elastic. 

2. Demand is inelastic. 

3. Demand is at unit elasticity. 

4. It implies nothing about elasticity of demarid. 

Case 3: See the newspaper article on the foil owing page, and write a brief answer to the 
question on that page in the space below. 
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E103 HANDOUT 
ELASTICITY MAKES PAGE 1, OR HATS OFF TO TINSLEY 
STEWART, ROBERT KELSO aND THE NEW ALBANY 
HOME TRANSIT CO. 




LOUISVILLE, SATURDAY MORNING, SEPTEMBER 9, 1972 
Copyright © 1972, The Courier-Journal 
Reprinted with permission. 



Bus fare cut 
lures riders, 
but not enough 

By TINSLEY STEWART 
Courier-Journal & Times Staff Writer 

Last month Robert A. Kelso cut the 
Saturday fares on his New Albany bus line 
from 40 cents to 25 cents in an attempt to 
lure more passengers. 

The experiment failed, and Kelso, a 
former city attorney, says he's going to have 
to let some drivers for his Home Transit Co. 
go and cut back on the hours the buses run. 

''When? 1 don't know,'' he said earlier 
this week. ''But it's imminent." 

During the four August Saturdays the 
reduced fares were in effect, more 
people— 2,356, an average of 589 per 
Saturday— did ride the buses. But the in- 
come totaled less than when fewer people 
rode at the higher fares. 



On the most profitable Saturday in Au- 
gust, 667 persons paid, at 25 cents each, 
$166.75. 

On July 29, the last Saturday before the 
experiment started, 551 persons paid, at 40 
cents each, $229.40. 

The difference— $53.65— represents 
about $ 1 ,500 amonlh in income for the bus 
company , 

If lowering the fares brings more riders 
but less money, then, Kelso said, he's not 
going to lower fares. 

What he will do is reduce the number of 
drivers he has from the cuiT^ent 15 (there 
were 25 just last year) and operate the buses 
only in the moming and late aftemoon, the 
periods when they are most heavily used. 

Kelso, who says the bus business has 
been going downhill for years, thinks it is 
Hearing bottom. He said he dislikes the idea 
of laying off drivers and cutting back on 
service. But he can't continue to operate at a 
loss, either, he said. 



What does this article say about the price elasticity of demand for Saturday bus 
New Albany, Indiana, during the month of August 1972? 

Why? 
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Case 4: How elastic do you think >'<;wr demand for the following products is, in the 
price range near the price prevailing now? 



Required textbooks 
Football tickets to the 



Purdue game 
Lipstick 

Blue silk neckties 



Gasoline 

Aiqjlane tickets home 
Dormitory room 
Cigarettes 
Lighter fluid 



In each case, see if you can isolate the major factors that make your elasticity of demand 
what it is. How much of your income do you spend on this item? Are good substitutes 
available? How much would your satisfaction change if you had one more unit or one less 
unit of this item? Can you relate this to the income effect, the substitution effect, and 
diminishing marginal utility questions you answered above? 

6. Which of the following is likely to be characteristic of a product whose demand is 
**elastic"? 

A. Consumers spend small amounts of their income on it. 

B. Good substitutes are not available. 

C. Consumers' wants for it are not urgent, and can easily be postponed. 

D. All of the above. 

7. Which of the following is likely to be characteristic of a product whose demand is 
**inelastic"? 

A. Consumers spend large amounts of their income on it. 

B. Good substitutes are available. 

C. Consumers' wants for it are urgent, and cannot easily be postponed. 

D. None of the above. 
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APPENDIX XIII 
Homework Problem on Excise Taxes 

YOUR NAME — ~ 

Here is a graph of the Greebe Market. Study it and answer the questi. 



Price 

per Grccbc 
(cents) 45 




1 On the graph above, the equilibnum quantity of greebes is milhon, 

2 On the graph above, the equilibrium price of greebes is cents per greebe. 

3' Consumers are spending a total of $ million on greebes. 

4'. Producers are receiving a total of $„ million for selhng greebes. 
5 Government tax revenue is $ million. 

6' If a tax of 10 cents per grccbc sold were levied on the producers of greebes. 

the new equilibrium output of greebes would be million. 

the new equilibrium price of greebes would be cents per greebe. 

consumers are spending a total $ million on greebes. 

producers are receiving a total ot $ million (after tax) for sellmg greebes. 

the fiovemment revenue from this tax is $ million 

million of this revenue is paid by consumer in the form of higher pnccs. 



a. 
b. 
c. 
d. 
e. 
f. 
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g. $ million of ihh revenue is paid by producers in the fonn of reduced 

income. 

h . as a result of the tax , producers may also have an income loss that is not collected 

by the government or anyone else. This "dead weight loss*' is equal to $ 

million. 

B 

If the demand curve in the preceeding iliuslration were perf ectly inelastic at a quantity 
of 600 million greebes, how would your iinswcrs to the above questions change? Write in 
the new answers below. 

1. On the new graph above, tlie equilibrium quantity of greebes is million. 

2. . On the new graph above, the equilibrium price of greebes is cents per greebe. 

3. Consumers are spending a total of $ million on greebes. 

4. Producers are receiving a total of $ million for selling greebes. 

5. Government tax revenue is $ million. 

6. If a tax of 10 cents per greebe sold were now levied on the producers of greebes, 

a. the new equilibrium oMtput ofrgreebes would be million. 

b. the new equilibrium price of greebes would be cents per greebe. 

c. consumers are spending a total of $ million on greebes. 

d. producers an^ receiving a total of $ million (after tax) for selling greebes. 

e. the. government revenue from this tax is $ million. 

f. $ million of this revenue is paid by consumers in the form of higherprices. 

$ million of this revenue is paid by producers in the form of reduced 

income. 

h. as a result of the tax, producers may also have an income loss that is not collected 

by the government or anyone else. This "dead weight loss" is equal to $ 

million. 

C 

If the demand curve in the preceeding illustration were pcr/m/y elastic at a price of 20 
cents per greebe, how would your answers to the first set of questions change? Write in the 
new answers below. 

1. On the new graph above, the equilibrium quantity of greebes is million. 

2. On the new graph above, the equilibrium price of greebes is cents per greebe. 

3. Consumers are spending a total of $ million on greebes. 

4. Producers are receiving a total of $ million for selling greebes. 

5. Government tax revenue is $ million. 

6. If a tax of 10 cents per greebe sold were now levied on the pnxlucers of greebes, 

a. the new equilibrium output of greebes would be million. 

b. the new equilibrium price of greebes would be cents per greebe. 

c. consuineni are spending a total of $ million on greebes. 

d. producers are receiving a total of $ million (after tax) for selling greebes. 

e. the government revenue from this tax is million. 

f. $ million of this revenue is paid by consumers in the form of higherprices. 

g. $ million of this revenue is paid by producers in the form of reduced 

income. 

h. as a result of the tax, producers may also have an income loss that is not collected 

by the government or anyone else. This "dead weight loss'' is equal to $ 

million. 
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D 

1 If you were a government revenue agent interested in getting as many tax receipts as 
possible, would you suggest putting commodity or excise taxes on goods whose 
demand is (circle one) elastic, unit elastic, inelastic? 

2 A famous Supreme Court Justice once said, "the powertotax is the power to destroy 

■ This is more likely to be true if the demand for the product taxed is relatively (circle 
one) elastic, unit elastic, inelastic. 

E 

Consider the following newspaper quotation and the questions below. You do not have 
to write out an.swers to the questions, but you should thoughtfully consider them for class 
discussion. 

"The city is planning to place a 10 percent tax on auto parking." 

• -The tax would fall on every motorist who uses a space in either the garages and 

the lots operated by the Public Parking Authority , or in privately operated lots and 

garages." 

1 Draw the demand curve and the long-run supply curve for parking lots . Explain why 
each has the shape you show-i.e., why each is relatively elastic or inelastic. 

2 Given the curves you have drawn in ( 1), show the effect of introducing a 10 percent 
■ tax-i.e., how does the equilibrium position after imposition of the tax compare with 

the initial equilibrium position? 

3 The quotation above implies that the burden of the tax will fall entirely upon the dnver 
Is this true for the ca.se you have developed in (1) and (2) above? Under what 
circumstances would it be true? 
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APPENDIX XIV^ 
Homework Problems on Farm Price Supports 



PRINT YOUR NAME 

(Last) (First) 

The diagram below represents the supply and demand for an agrieullural product. 
Study the diagram and answer the questions below. 




Quantity (miUlons of bu.) 

1. Under free market conditions, the equilibrium price would be $ per bushel, 

people would buy and consume ^ million bushels, and total farm income would 

be $ million. 

Now the government decides to see that farmers receive $3.(X) a bushel for this 
product. Consider the following three different policies for achieving this objective. 

2. Crop Restriction Prof^ram. Suppose the government can gel the fanners to reduce the 
supply (shift the whole supply curve to the left) to the extent that a new market 
equilibrium price of $3.00 per bushel is established. 

Under this program, people would buy and consume million bushels, and total 

farm income would be $ million. Further, if no taxpayers' money was used to 

"bribe "or persuade fanners to restrict their >upply, assume that the total cost of this 
program to taxpayers would be zero. (Not likely.) 

3. Loan-Storage Program. Suppose the government tells the farmers it will *Mend'' them 
$3.00 a bushel for this pnxluct. l*hey can sell as much of (heir output as they want on 
the market at $3.00 a bushel, and repay the government in cash: but if they have some 
output that they can't sell at tliis price, they can give the wheat to the government in , 
repayment for their loans and the government will store the surplus. (Note: In effect the 
government is saying: "sell as much as you can at $3.00 a bushel, and we will use 
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taxpayers' money to buy the rest of your output at the support price of $3 .00. and then 
store the surplus.") 

Under this progiam. people would buy and consume million bushels and they 

would pay farmersatotal of $ million. Funher>e government would buy and 

storc___ million bushels atacosttothetaxpayerof$__m.ll.on(notcountmg 

stoiage cost), and total farm income would be $ million 

4. Direa Payment Plan. Suppose the government tells the fanners, we will guat^ntee 
you $3.00abushel,but everything you produce at this price must be sold on theopen 
market for whatever it will bring, then we will give you, at taxpayers expense, the 
difference between the free maricet price and $3.00 a bushel. 

Under this ptogiam, people would buy and consume million bushels ana 

Ihey would pay^era total of $ million. Further, the government w^ld 

use taxpayers' money to pay the farmers another $ million, and total farm 

income would be $ million. ..KrihA=" rn oer 

5 If your goal was minimum cost to taxpayers (ignonng storage cost or bnbes to get 

crop restriction), which of these programs would you favor? Why . 
6. If your goal was maximum food consumption by the people, which of these programs 

would you favor? Why? . 
7 If your goals were maximum income to farmers with a minimum of enforcement and 

administrative costs, which of these programs would you favor? Why . 
8. Would youranswers to the above-mentioned questionsdiffer if thedenwr^ cutve fo^^ 

this prtiuct was much more elastic than the one shown on the gi^ph "bove? Why . 

(To help you to answer this question look at the demand and supply curve below. 

Note the scales ate the same and the supply curve is the same on both graphs.) 




9. Do you think that the demand curve for most agricultural products is relatively elastic 
or relatively inelastic? Why? 
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APPENDIX XV 
Homework Problem on Medical Care 

PRINT YOUR NAME 

(Last) ■ (First) 

Suppose the following graph shows supply and demand for medical s<:rvjces in the 
U.S. (The ''units" in which the quantity of medical services is measured are a package 
consisting of a visit to the doctor, a lab test, a day in the hospital, and a bottle of pink pills. 
The price axis, as usual, shows the price per one of these units.) 

P 




0 ' — ■ — " — ■ — * — » — ■ — ' — ' — ' — ' — ' 

I 23456789 10 11 12 G 
(million units per week) 



Demand schedule in table form 



Q 


P 


New P after 
subsidy 


2 


$25 




4 


20 




6 


15 




8 


10 




10 


5 





1. With this 5 and D the price per unit will be $ and the amount of medical care 

people will be getting will be million units. The amount they spend for medical 

care will be $ million. 

Suppose we consider this situation quite unsatisfactory , since that quantity means 
a lot of people aren't getting the medical care they need, and the explanation is they 
can't afford to pay that kind of money. There is enough support for the government to 
set up a subsidy program to make medical care cheaper so that these people c^n afford 
the care they need. The scheme when passed works as follows: Tlie government will 
reimburse the patient for half of any medical bill he incurs. 
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Draw in the new demand cuive resulting from the subsidy. In deciding where todraw it 
in reason as follows: If before the subsidy, people bought 2 million units when the 
price was $25 they ought now to be willing to buy thai same quantity at a pnce of $50, 
since the government will pay $25 of the $50, and the cost to the patient is still $25. in 
the table above work out the whole column of new prices that go with the old quantities 
and plot the new demand curve. . . 

The new price is $ per unit, the amount of health care people arc now gCtting is 

million units, the total amount now spent for medical care is $ million , 

of which the amount the patients pay is $ _ million , and th^ amount the taxpayers 

pay through the government is $ million. 

On the bottom of this page, briefly, and in your best prose style, discuss whether this 
subsiJ has h-en a success in achieving what we wanted. Think about things like how 
much more health care people are getting, whether patients are paying more or less 
than before how much it is costing the taxpayer, where that money .s going. Explain 
carefully what elasticity may have to do v^'ith these results. Is there any reason to think 
that the situation in the real world might indeed be like this? What does thissuggest as a 
possible alternative way of getting more health care produced? 
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Note in Model I, 


I'd 


=Y-0-0+0=Y 


Model II, 


Ya 


= Y - 100 ~ 30 + 30 = r - 100 


Model III, 


Ya 


1 }■ 2 
= Y -yK ~ 30 + 30 = r -yK =-jY 


Model IV, 


Yd 


= Y —jY - 30 + 30 = r -y r =y y 


Model V, 


Ya 


-Y-^Y^15 



E104 
Homework Problem 7 

PRINT YOUR NAME 

(last) (Hist) 

1. Tabular solution for Model I (fill in all the blanks): 



Toial Output (NNP) Total Demand 

Y Ya C I G C + / + G 

300 300 320 — 0 330 

600 600 — 10 0 — 

900 900 — 10 0 — 

1200 1200 1130 — 0 1140 



Equilibrium NNP 00 for Model I is because: 



2. Algebraic solution for Model I (show your work): 

Know: Y = C + I + G andYa = Y - T - Sc +r^ = y- 0- 0+ 0 = K 

So: y = 50 + 9/lOyd +10 
y = 50 + 9/lOy + 10 

y = 60 + 9/ioy 



3. Show how you calculate the multiplier for Model I. 



4. If you wanted the equilibrium value of NNP to move to 800 in Model I, it would be 
necessary to change autonomous spending (the constant in the equation K = 60 + 9/ 1 OY) 

by — . 

5, If you wanted the equilibrium value of NNP (K) to move to 400 in Model I, it would be 
necessary to change autonomous spending (the constant in the equation K = 60 +9/1010 
by . 
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Homework Problem 8 (Part A) 



PRINT YOUR NAME 

(last) (first) 

Tabular Solution for Model III 
(Fill in all the blanks) 



Total Output (NNP) Total Demand 

Y Ya C I G C+/ + G 
300 200 230 90 100 420 
600 400 — . _ 

900 _ 590 ^ _^ _ 

1200 800 770 90 100 960 

Tabular Solution for Model IV 
(Fill in all the blanks) 

Total Output (NNP) Total Demand 

Y Y,t C I G C +1 + G 
300 200 230 90 100 420 
600 400 — — — — 
900 — 590 — — — 

1200 800 770 270 100 1140 



Equilibrium NNP (K) for Model III is because 



Equilibrium NNP (K) for Model IV is 



because 
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Homework Problem 8 (Part B) 



PRINT YOUR NAME 



(Last) 



(First) 



Graphical Solutions for Models III and IV 
(Hundreds (00*s) omitted on vertical and horizontal scales) 

Total 
Demand 

(C + / + G) 
15 




1 2 3 4 5 6 7 8 9 10 11 12 13 14 15 
Total Output (NNP) Y 

CORRECTLY LABEL THE TOTAL DEMAND CURVES ABOVE 111 AND IV 



Equilibrium NNP (Y) for Model III is 



because 



Equilibrium NNP (Y) for Model IV is . 



because 
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Homework Problem 8 (Part C) 



PRINT YOUR NAME 



(last) (first) 
Algebraic solution tor Mixicl 111 (show your work): 
Know: K = C + / + C and V^/ = K - 7 - ^. + 7,. 
So: K = 50 + 9/10 y;, + 90+100 
Y = 



Algebraic solution for Model IV (show your work) 
Know: K = C + / + C and K, = Y - T - S,- +7] 
So: K = 50 + 9/10 >;,+ 32 + 2/lOK- lOr + 100 
Y = 
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Homework Problem 8 (Part D) 



PRINT YOUR NAME 



(last) (first) 
1. Show how you calculate the multiplier for Model III. 



If you wanted the equilibrium value of NNP {¥) to move to 800 in Model III, it would be 

necessary to change autonomous spending by Change any constant in 

Model III by this amount, and show how this results in a new equilibrium of SCO in the 
space below. 

Present Model III: K = 50 + 3/5^ + 90+100 
K = 240 + 3/5K 
Change to: K = + 3/5K 
and solve for new equilibrium: 



3. Show how you calculate the multiplier for Model IV. 



4. li yuu wanted the equilibrium value of NNP (Y) to move to 800 in Model IV, it would be 

necessary to change autonomous spending by Change any constant in 

Model IV by this amount, and show how this results in a new equilibrium of 800 in the 
space below. 

Present Model IV: K = 50 + 3/5K + 30 + |/5K + 100 
Y = 180 + 4/5K 

Change to: K = + 4/5K 

and solve for new equilibrium: 
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REVIEW QUIZ ON ••SOME MODELS I WOULD LIKE TO KNOW" 

(Phone Numbers on Request) 



Put your name here and at 

the top of pages 2 and 3 

(Last) (First) 

Each question is worth 30 points. Where an explanation is asked for, tliink before you 
write, and make it as brief as possible. No B.S. please, my models (and graders) are very 
adversely affected by meaningless verbage. 

1. Study the following table carefully: 



NNP 


Consumnlion 


Investment 


Government Spending 


Y 


C 


/ 


C 


200 


100 


50 


200 


400 


200 


100 


200 


600 


300 


150 


200 


800 


400 


200 


200 


1000 


500 


250 


200 


1200 


600 


300 


200 



a, Woat is the equilibrium value of NNP in this economy? .. How did you 

figure this out? 



b. What is the numerical value of the .r.ultiplier in this economy? ^ How 

did you figure this out? 



c. If you wanted to get the equilibrium value of NNP in this economy to 900 billion, how 
much would you have to change autonomous spending? 
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Name 

(Last) 

2. Study the following graph carefully: 

Tola! Demand 
C +/ + C 



(First) 
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How did you 



a. What is the equilibrium value of NNP in this economy? 
figure this out? 



b. What is the numerical value of the multiplier in this economy? . 
did you figure this out? 



c. If you wanted to get the equilibrium value of NNP in this economy to 300 billion, hov 
much would you have to change autonomous spending? 
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Name 

(Last) (First) 

3. Note the following equations which accurately describe a model economy: 
Disposable Income {Y„) Is related to NNP (K) by the equation K,/ = 3/4K 
Consumption (C) is related to Disposable Incom** (K/) by the equation 
C = 50 + 2l3Y,t 

Investment Spending (/) is described by the equation 7 = 5+ 1/8^ 
Government Spending (C) is described by the equation C = 20 + 1/8K 
Solve these equations for an equilibrium value of NNP by using the basic identity: 
K = C + / + C 

a. The equilibrium value of NNP in this economy is (Show your work 

below.) 



b, >yhat is the numerical value of the multiplier in this economy? How 

did you figure this out? 



c. If a widespread consumer boycott on the part of a large group of political activists 
autonomously reduced consumption spending by 10 billion dollars at all levels of 
NNP (I.e., the consumption fiinction changed to 40 + 2/3 K/)^ and nothing else 
happened, what would be the new equilibrium value of NNP in this economy? 
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APPENDIX XVII 
Homework Problem on Fiscal Policy 

In Model II, given to you previously, but not yet discussed in class: 
consumption (C) is pa;;iy autonomous and pa«ly mduced, .t .s relied to NNP(m 
fl,e equation C = 50 + 9/10 - 100); Investment (/) ?^ .'/^i^^^' 

Government spending on goods and services is autonomous, G = 100. .^t s also say that 

the national debt is 500. 

The equilibrium value of NNP (10 m this economy is. 
y = 50 + 9/10 (y - 100) + 90 + 100 
y = 240 + 9/10 (y - 100) 
lOy = 2400 + 9y - 900 

loy = 1500 + 9y 
y = 1500 

AtthislevelofNNP: Cisl310, / is 90, and G is 100. The private scctor(C + I) totals 1400 
^tl500.thepublicsector(G)totalslOOof.hel500,andconsu^^^ 50 
+ 1/10 (y - 100) = -50 + 1/10 (1400) = -50 + 140 = 90]. 

^ . 1 _ 1 _ jO ^ ,Q 

" The basic multiphens-p^^- -jjiQ , 

Case A- Now, let's say this 1 500 level of NNP is not high enough fully to employ 0^^^^^^^ 

level of NNP can be reached by: 

i. cutting taxes (T), and leaving C at 100, 

2 increasing G, and leaving taxes (D at 100, / at - 

3. incSsinf government spending and increasing taxes by the same amount (AG - 
Z^D so that the national debt is not changed. 

^""'Zg alternative , how much would 7 have to be cut to get equilibrium y to 1590? 

C wold out of 1 590. the national debt would increase by^^^^ 
and consumer savings would increase by _ - from 90 to 



,n and consumer savings wuuiu -j •ru^,,m v in 

"U^itcmative 2, how much would G have to be increased to get equilibrium Y to 

''^If^i;;r;^do^e"c w°2 "d^^IIILout of 1590,/ would be^ out of .5^ 

CwouJr_!l_outofl590,.henationa. debt would increase by-^ 

,0 and consumer savings would increase by from 90 to 

Using alternative 3, how much would G and T have to be increased (AG = AT) to get 

equilibrium Y to 1590? —_- from outof 1590. 

a JlirbT— rln5^.:^ri '.^^iuld be unchang^ at 500, 
consumer savings would be unchanged at 90. 
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Study these results carefully and complete the answers on the attached answer 
sheet. 



Case B: Using the same initial model as before, let's now say tiiat the 1500 level of NNP is 
too high to maintain stable prices; at tliis level there is too jnuch inflation in the economy and 
it is decided to use fiscal policy to move the equilibrium value of NNP down to a stable price 
level NNP of 1410. It is noted that this level of NNP can be reached by: 

1. increasing taxes (T), and leaving G at 100 

2. reducing G, and leaving 7 at 100 

3. reducing government spending and reducing taxes by the same amount (AG = AT) 
so that the national debt is not changed. 

Questions: 

Using alternative 1 , how much would T have to increase to get equilibrium K to 14 1 0? 
from 100 to 

If this was done,C would be out of 1410, / would be out of 1410, 

G would be out of 1410, the national debt would decrease by from 500 

to , and consumer savings would decrease by from 90 to 

Using alternative 2, how much would G have to be decreased to get equilibrium Y to 
1410? from 100 to 

Ifthis was done, C would be out of 1410, / would be out of 1410, 

the national debt would decrease by from 500 to , and consumer 

savings would decrease by from 90 to 

Using alternative 3, how much would C andT have to be decreased (AC = AT) to get 
equilibrium Y to 1410? from 100 to 

If this was done, C would be out of 14 1 0, / would be out of 14 1 0, 

G would be out of 1410, the national debt would be unchanged at 500, and 

consumer savings would be unchanged at 90. 



Study tliese results carefully and complete the answers on the attached ansH'er 
sheet. 
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^" ^Imch alternative increased the private sector (C + /) relative to tJ - public sector (G) 
the most? (Circle one) 

Alternative 1, Alternative 2, Alternative 3 

Which alternative increased the public sector (G) relative to the private sector (C + /) 
the most? (Circle one) 

Alternative 1, Alternative 2, Alternatives 

Which alternative increased the national debt the most? (Circle one) 
Altemative 1, Altemative 2, Alternatives 

Which altemative increased consumer savings the most? (Circle one) 
Altemative 1, . Altemative 2, Altemative S 

'" ^'''JJhich altemative decreased the private sector (C + /) relative to the public sector (G) 
the most? (Circle one) 

Altemative 1, Altemative 2, Altemative S 

VVhich altemative tx^duced the public sector(G) relative to the private sector (C + /) the 
most? (Circle one) 

Altemative 1, Altemative 2, Altemative S 
Which altemative decreased the national debt the most? (Circle one) 

Altemative 1, Altemative 2, Altemative S 
Which altemative decreased consumer savings the most? (Circle one) 

Altemative 1, Altemative 2, Altemative 3 



Explain in your own words why, dollar for dollar, autonomous tax changes have a 
sSr effect on equilibrium NNP than autonomous changes in govemment spend- 
ing of the same amount. 
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